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BY THE BROOK* 


BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


Here, in these woodland ways of peace and coolness, 
Last yeat’s wet leaves, and pink azalea’s breath— 

Oh, let me find thee, blessed Lord and Saviour, 

In each green proof of life that springs from death. 


Lord, thou art come!—I feel thee walking near me, 
Here, though the velvet mosses yield no sound. 

Speak to me, Lord, I beg, as to thy prophet: 

“Put off thy shoes, for this is holy ground.” 


Berwin, Maryland. 


*From “The Patient Scientists and Other Verses.” By 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods, University of Maryland Press, to 


appear in December. 
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Father Clayton Memorial 


A. G. Strain 
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Just before the opening of the World 
War the Universalists of Winston County, 
Mississippi, purchased a lot some seven 
miles distant from Louisville on which 
they intended to build a church and call 
it “The Clayton Memorial,’’ in memory 
of the Rev. D. B. Clayton. 

A splendid young man was to take charge 
of the congregation, and had already 
taken steps to prepare for the ministry, 
when Satan issued his infernal fiat ‘‘To 
arms, to arms,’’ and the nation was plunged 
into “‘hell.’”’ The smoke of the conflict is 
slowly clearing away. A few have be- 
come rich, many were made poorer, 
thousands and thousands are buried across 
the seas, where tears of loved ones can 
ne’er bedew their graves. 

We hear of our young aspirant to the 
ministry in far away California, demoral- 
ized at the thought of Christians going to 
war, while our church lot is vacant. 

This Clayton Memorial church lot, so 
silent, and yet to the thoughtful it speaks! 
It speaks of fond hopes that were blighted 
by the hellish blasts of war, and some- 
time in the midst of our reveries we are 
made to ask: What’s the use? 

And the answer comes: No good thought 
was ever born in vain. No good deed 
was ever performed in vain. There are 
seeds sown in God’s great fields and the 
harvest always follows the sowing and the 
growing. 

It is possible that our dreams of this 
“Clayton Memorial Church’ may yet 
be realized. A few weeks ago the writer 
was invited to preach in one of our modern 


school buildings very near our church lot, 
and when the hour for preaching arrived 
the large auditorium was literally crowded, 
and peering through the windows I could 
see hundreds of anxious listeners trying 
to hear what the preacher had to say. So 
many congratulations were showered up- 
on me at the close of the service that I 
said in my heart, What a great opportunity 
is offered here for the advance of liberal 
religion in Mississippi! Who will help me 
to build? A neat brick structure is in 
course of erection just across the road 
opposite our Clayton Memorial lot. 
It is to be a missionary Baptist church. 
Must our lot continue vacant? Or will 
people who love unadulterated Uni- 
versalism help me to build on this lot? The 
lot is secured by a deed to our General 
Convention, and I am dreaming of a neat 
church just across the road, opposite the 
Missionary Baptist church, a brick build- 
ing, now in course of erection. Shall my 
dreams come true? A short while ago, 
I appealed to friends of Universalism to 
help me clear a debt against the Uni- 
versalist church at Garland, Ala. The 
response was generous and that beautiful 
little church is out of debt, and now a 
greater work is on hand. 

Will Universalists who have money 
help me to make this dream a reality? If 
you are interested in this enterprise ad- 
dress Rev. A. G. Strain, Brewton, Ala., 
and if the Leader will make brief notice 
of this it will be appreciated by all lovers 
of our faith in the South.— Universalist 
Herald. 


Boston Universalist Club 


The first meeting of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club for the season was held 
Armistice Day, Nov. 12, at the Hotel 
Bellevue, Boston. On account of the 
holiday only twenty-five were present. 
Stanley Greenlaw of Melrose rendered 
several selections of delightful music, 
using nothing but a hand-saw and a violin 
bow. He was accompanied by William 
V. Pett on the piano. 

The president, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, 
and the secretary, James D. Tillinghast, 
performed their usual duties. Two new 
members were elected—Mr. O. J. Holt, for 
thirty-two years clerk of the Universalist 
church in Chelsea, and the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway. Dr. Bissell made a very ear- 
nest plea for the utilization of the club 
as a means of making Universalist men in 
all the parishes of Greater Boston ac- 
quainted with each other. The men are 
to be invited as guests of the club at the 
next meeting, Dec. 10, at which time Dr. 
Lowe and Mr. Greenway will speak 
frankly on the new plans and hopes for 
the Church of the Redemption. 

The Rey. John D. Brush of Norwood 


was the guest of honor, and spoke on his 
experiences during the past summer, 
when he studied conditions in the mining 
district and spent some time down in one 
of the mines working as a common miner. 
The superintendent of one of the largest 
companies told Mr. Brush that they had 
had many investigators come into the 
mining region in years past, but his visit 
was noteworthy from the fact that he was 
the first one that was willing do any work. 
Mr. Brush gave a vivid and interesting 
description of the experience of the miner, 
following in part the story that he had 
already told in the Christian Leader. It 
held the closest attention of those present. 
Mr. Brush has followed the custom of 
using part or all of his vacation in getting 
acquainted with the men who do the work 
of the world. One summer he shipped 
on a fishing schooner and went to the 
Grand Banks. At another time he shipped 
on a cattle boat for Europe. He made a 
trip on a motor cycle at another time, and 
had interesting experiences in a lumber 
camp on a fourth occasion. Mr. Bissell 
(Continued on page 1501) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


i. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing « 
revelation from God. e~ 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has called upon the 
people of the United States to set aside Thurs- 
day, Nov. 29, as a day of prayerful thanksgiving 

for the blessings that have been theirs during the past 
year. The proclamation reads as follows: 


The season again approaches when it has been the 
custom for generations to set apart a day of thanksgiving 
for the blessings which the Giver of all good and perfect 
gifts has bestowed upon us during the year. It is most 
becoming that we should do this, for the goodness and 
mercy of God which has followed us through the year 
deserves our grateful recognition and acknowledgment. 

Through His divine favor peace and tranquillity 
have reigned throughout the land. He has protected 
our country as a whole against pestilence and disaster 
and has directed us in the way of national prosperity. 
Our fields have been abundantly productive; our in- 
dustries have flourished; our commerce has increased; 
wages have been lucrative and contentment has fol- 
lowed the undisturbed pursuit of honest toil. 

As we have prospered in material things, so have 
we also grown and expanded in things spiritual. Through 
divine inspiration we have enlarged our charities and 
our missions; we have been imbued with high ideals 
which have operated for the benefit of the world and 
the promotion of the brotherhood of man through 
peace and goodwill. 

Wherefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States, do hereby set apart Thursday, the twen- 
ty-ninth day of November next, as a day of general 
thanksgiving and prayer, and I recommend that on that 
day the people shall cease from their daily work and in 
their homes and in their accustomed places of worship 
devoutly give thanks to the Almighty for the many 
and great blessings they have received, and seek His 
guidance that they may deserve a continuance of His 


favor. 
A LITTLE MEDITATION FOR THANKSGIVING 
DAY 


ANY years ago, boarding at a hotel with an 
Episcopal rector who had come out of the 
Swedenborgian fellowship, we were enter- 

tained at dinner by a lecture upon the spiritual 
significance of pumpkin pie. The heart of the argu- 
ment was that more thought, more pains, went into 
the making of pumpkin pie than into the making of 
bread or rolls, and that therefore it was a higher 
spiritual product. Whatever the truth about pump- 


kin pie and bread, the basis of the argument was 
sound. That into which the most real thought and 
devotion goes is the highest spiritual product. 

The Thanksgiving dinner, therefore, is a higher 
spiritual product than the usual late Sunday night 
ice box-sideboard go-as-you-please supper. For weeks, 
even in these days, housekeepers and bread-winners 
have been planning for it. Into the chopping and 
spicing, the mixing and baking, have gone visions and 
dreams, memories and hopes. About as near as we 
get to utter unselfishness in the average human being 
is revealed in the mother planning weeks ahead for the 
happiness of her brood, scattered though it may be 
to the ends of the earth. 

When they can get back on Thanksgiving Day, 
when by sleigh or motor car, trolley or railway train, 
they come at last to the old home, on country hill- 
side or city street, the coming together is the biggest 
of all reasons for thanksgiving. 

The world is big and its problems important, the 
country dear to us, and its strength a source of pride, 
but in that one spot on earth where for us the fire 
first blazed up on the hearth there is concentrated the 
essence of human duty and privilege. Nor is it wrong 
that this should be so. We should sink under the 
burden of “all mankind” if we did not have the 
strength which comes from close association with a 
few. 

With deep gratitude we think at this Thanksgiv- 
ing time of God who has been good to us, of our coun- 
try in which we take such pride, of the community of 
nations which is slowly emerging, of work, of friends, 
of the sorrows and burdens which discipline us, of the 
many joys which bless us, but most of all of the home— 
the old home with its memories, the newer home 
with its loyalties and devotions, even the half home 
if that be all that is left to us—for the home makes 
us sure that there is meaning and beauty to all of 
life. 

And whoever breaks the bread on Thanksgiving 
Day with all that goes with it, from turkey to pump- 
kin pie, breaks not bread only, but the body of this 
one or that one, like our Master, broken for us in 
generations past. 

We do not know all the names of those who have 
served us and yet doserve—a multitude indeed—but all 
have helped make our Thanksgiving Day. Fathers 
and mothers, husbands and wives, brothers and sis- 
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ters, a few uncles and aunts and a grandparent or two, 
rise up out of the mists of time clear and distinct, 
forms and faces shining with the light of our love. 
These represent the generations for us. 

We will never forget them nor cease to be grateful 
for them. And on November 29 in gladness and in 
gratitude we will break our bread of remembrance. 


* * 


MR. COOLIDGE ON ARMISTICE DAY 


N every side we hear expressions of regret over 
@) the Armistice Day address of the President of 
the United States, not alone from the pacifists 
but from the people who realize that an army and a 
navy are still a necessity. There is danger that we 
may not be fair to Mr. Coolidge, who never has been 
a jingo and who sincerely wants peace. We must 
not jump to the conclusion that he stands with the 
big navy and big army people who have expressed 
such joy over his address. It is true that he calls for 
more cruisers, but he also says, “Every dictate of 
humanity constantly cries aloud that we do not want 
any more war.” In attempting to answer “the eternal 
question,” as he calls it, how to prevent war and how 
to defend the nation if it comes, “‘there are those who 
see no answer except military preparation. But this 
remedy has never proved sufficient.’”” On the whole, 
however, he holds that a country which makes reason- 
able preparation for defense will be less likely to 
be attacked. 

What the President ignores is that once started 
on this road of preparedness there is no limit to what 
is reasonable except “a navy and army able to defeat 
any nation or combination of nations” that can be 
imagined. And our military and naval chiefs have 
powerful imaginations. 

If it is right for us to be heavily armed, it is 
right for others, and in a world heavily armed a 
spark can set off an explosion. 

We need not go into his discussion of attempts to 
limit armaments. He recites the failures and makes 
the recital needlessly irritating to foreign nations. 

On the other hand the President thinks that a 
real advance has been made by the Kellogg Treaty. 
Before it was signed, war did have a kind of legal 
status. Now that is taken from it. The treaty is 
“the most complete and will be the most effective 
instrument for peace ever devised.” The progress 
the United States has made in ten years surpasses, 
the President thinks, all the progress ever made be- 
fore. 

The address goes on to deal with debts, repara- 
tions, international business, and other topics, and it 
seems to us that it is more the spirit of the address 
that is responsible for the criticism than the things 
said. Mr. Coolidge plainly is nettled by criticism of 
his administration, by the charge of our not sticking 
by the job “over there’ until it was ended, by at- 
tacks for not canceling the war debts, by the asser- 
tion that we profited by the war. Not to reopen 
these questions, on which our own position has been 
made clear many times, or to criticise his positions, 
we point out that the spirit in which things are done 
often is more important than the things themselves. 

Mr. Coolidge is a fine, honorable type of man, 
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but by no stretch of the imagination can he be called 
expansive or gracious. The foreigners are pretty much 
foreigners to him. Veiled warnings to Europe that 
the United States had better stop lending money, 
consideration of the 5 per cent we can get here which 
makes it unnecessary to lend there, the whole blunt 
attitude of the man, go far to destroy the good effect 
of many of his words. One little word of real under- 
standing of the tragic burdens of Europe and of desire 
to help bear them from the President of the United 
States would do as much to promote peace as a 
Kellogg treaty. 


* * 


THE QUESTION OF UNIVERSALIST FELLOW- 
SHIP 
T has seemed to us rather unnecessary to agitate 
I the question of conditions of fellowship, but we 
may be mistaken. The way such things go in 
most of the denominations is by modification through 
usage rather than through legislation. New thought 
is incorporated by common consent, not by changes 
in rules. 

We admit that there is danger in this. Con- 
scientious men are appointed to fellowship commit- 
tees who look at creeds and rules as they do at prom- 
issory notes, as meaning exactly what they say—no 
more, no less. They regard their service on these 
committees as they would service on the executive 
committee of a bank, and themselves in honor 
bound to live up to the letter of the law. Through 
the service of these conscientious, honorable people, 
progressive denominations are placed in awkward 
and mortifying situations. 

We have a rule that provides for the dropping 
from fellowship of ministers who engage in secular 
business. Strictly construed, this means ministers 
who do anything as a business where they are not 
paid by the church. Broadly construed, it means 
work out of harmony with the work of the church. 

Under a strict construction a minister who be- 
came general secretary of an associated charities, or 
who accepted a position to fight hook worm or sleep- 
ing sickness in Africa, or who joined the Red Cross 
in China, could not be kept on the roll of ministers. 
He might be ministering in the noblest way, exhibit- 
ing courage of the finest kind, showing the universal 
spirit at its best, but strictly speaking he would be 
engaging in secular work. 

In many jurisdictions, our fellowship committees 
have taken the position that any honest, honorable, 
work was the work of God, that any minister who 
wanted to stay in could stay in, and that the rule 
should be applied to those who had lost interest or 
contact with us or whose ventures were bringing the 
name of the church into reproach. It is needless to 
say that we sympathize with this view. Our position 
is that if the rule as it stands must mean the dropping 
of fine men who regard the ministry as broader than 
preaching, then the rule had better be changed. 

It is not often that questions come up about our 
five principles. The liberty clause attached to our 
profession of faith says in substance that neither this 
nor any other precise form of words shall be required 
of candidates for fellowship in the Universalist Church, 
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“provided the principles above stated (the five prin- 
ciples) be professed.”’ It may become necessary to 
change the last few words to read, “provided the 
candidate professes faith in God and a desire to walk 
with us in Christian fellowship.” Our usage is that 
stated in the suggested change. It is the usage of 
many so-called Orthodox churches also. Nor is it out 
of harmony with our five principles. These five 
principles may be professed by Christian walk and 
conversation as well as by the lips. 

It is a fair question whether we are making it 
hard for fellowship committees by not putting into 
words what most of us believe. We hesitate to sug- 
gest that we spend time so sorely needed for other 
things in debating words. But the reality we must 


have at any cost. 
* * 


CHARLES W. ELIOT: PURITAN LIBERAL* 

MONG the books dealing with the life of the 

late Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard, 

the little biography of Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son stands out as “an interpretation of a man much 
misunderstood.” 

Dean Lee S. McCollester recently used this book 
for a week at Tufts College as the basis of his chapel 
talks. In this issue he tells us why. 

Dr. Eliot, regarded by many as cold and austere, 
was in fact a human dynamo—looked upon as ra- 
tionalistic in his attitude to religion, he was a mystic 
in the best sense of the word. The Puritan in him 
reached its extreme development in his reserve. When 
he prayed he entered into his closet, shut his door, and 
never talked about it afterward. But he did enter 
into his closet. Dr. Saunderson tells us the moving 
story of the deep religious faith of this great Amer- 
ican. 

President Neilson, of Smith College, who writes 
an introduction to the book, thinks that the word 
mystic in a strict sense could not be applied to Dr. 
Eliot. Dr. Saunderson thinks otherwise. It depends 
on how we define mystic. Narrowly, as meaning one 
of an inner circle who alone have access to God, Dr. 
Eliot was not a mystic. Broadly, as having a con- 
sciousness of direct relationship between himself and 
God and of communion with Him, he was. 

Dr. Neilson says the heart of Dr. Eliot’s religion 
was faith in man, and in truth and freedom as redemp- 
tive agencies. 

“Show men the truth and set them free to react 
to it and they will move forward,” he gives as the 
essence of the Eliot faith. Dr. Saunderson shows us 
another side to Dr. Eliot. There was something more 
than simply “identifying truth with God” and having 
faith that truth will prevail. In the chapter on 
“Springs of Action,’ Saunderson quotes Eliot on 
Franklin. Franklin’s philosophy, according to Dr. 
E.iot, is a guide to life, and has had ‘‘a prodigious in- 
fluence.”’ ‘‘Nevertheless,”’ he says, “it omits all con- 
sideration of the motive power which must impel to 
right conduct as fire supplies the power which actuates 
the engine. That motive is pure, unselfish love—love 

*Charles W. Eliot: Puritan Liberal. By Henry Hallam 
Saunderson. Harper and Brothers, New York. $2.00. 
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to God and love to man.” “The difference empha- 
sized,” says Saunderson, “is between knowing the 
road and being impelled to travel it.” 

Dr. Eliot made several notable addresses on 
religious themes. The heart of these is preserved in this 
book. But it is not a book on religion. It is a biog- 
raphy of a different sort. The things considered are 
those most interesting to thoughtful people. What 
were the main things in his life? What was he like 
alone with the world shut out? What were the big 
things he accomplished and whence came the strength? 
The new Puritan found it where the old Puritan found 
it, in a mighty and Beneficent God. 

Dean McCollester said that all the younger 
generation of Harvard men ought to know about this 
book. “It would fascinate them.’’ We agree, and 
add that all the younger generation of ministers, 
whatever their years or their name, ought to have 
this book made available to them. 


* * 


A SIGNAL GUN 
N a letter from one of the bright young ministers 
of the Universalist Church we find the following 
sentence: ‘Enclosed find nine subscriptions to 
that magazine you fellows publish down there in 
Boston. An enterprising young man, Mr. S. E. H., 
president of our Union, decided to get busy on the 


‘suggestions offered in your letter of recent date. These 


subscriptions are the result. . . . The paper is cer- 


tainly worth reading. The editor is a worthy repre- 


sentative of our church and we can well be proud of 
the Leader.” 

More than the praise of the editor we are cheered 
by the friendly spirit of this letter and of others like 
it which are coming constantly to the office, and we 
are especially cheered by the practical co-operation 
in the form of nine additional subscriptions to the 
Leader from a comparatively small community. 

Where there is a will to co-operate the way will 
be found. If we do a certain amount of good with 
7,000 subscribers we will be apt to do more than double 
that amount of good with 14,000. Influence increases 
not in arithmetical but in geometrical progression. 
Our paper is a messenger of the church. It is set for 
the liberation of the human mind, the broadening of 
human sympathies and the strengthening of the 
human will in the direction of service. Because of an 
occasional article or editorial with which a man dis- 
agrees, his efforts in behalf of the paper ought not to 
be lessened. That article or editorial may have con- 
tributed to the very end that he wants by the answers 
that it brought forth. Every year in contact with 
the editorial job convinces us of the opportunity that 
lies before us in the building up of our paper. Mat- 
ters like name and place of publication recede into 
the background when we come, as we do daily, into 
the presence of the work which the paper is doing 
in larger ways. We have been rather modest and re- 
luctant to push the claims of the paper, with so many 
good causes calling for the support of our people. 
We can not wait longer. The time has come to en- 
large the influence of the Christian Leader. We are 
on the way. This letter of one of our younger minis: 
ters is a signal gun. 


- 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
The Afternoon Up the Pigeon River 


Johannes 


Fa) tried the door of the country store at 
S Sunburst, North Carolina, but it was 
locked. We knocked, but could not raise 
Exc anybody. It was noon on a beautiful 
October day, the air crisp and cool in this high 
valley, the dark green slopes of the mountains just 
touched with yellow and brown where the poplars, 
chestnuts and oaks showed up among the evergreens. 
Over across the Pigeon River on the side from which 
we had come, the children were trooping out of the 
country school, scattering in all directions, starting 
a ball game, whooping and yelling as children do 
everywhere when first released. 

I was on my way to Inman’s Chapel and Friendly 
House, to visit the mountain work of the Rev. Han- 
nah J. Powell and Ruth G. Downing. Unwittingly 
we had come by their place down the valley and were 
2wo miles farther up the river and at Sunburst itself. 
Sunburst was not much of a hamlet. The saw-mill 
lad come, slashed, cut, and gone, leaving the founda- 
tions of a big building and many little houses and 
shacks rotting down. Still there were people left, 
for there were about eighty children here in school. 
Two self-possessed little girls came running over the 
bridge where I was talking to my driver, both of us 
wondering what to do next. 

“Where is Miss Powell’s place?” I asked. 

“There is Miss Downing now,” said the older 
girl. ‘She is just coming out of school.”” Dismissing 
my taxicab, I went over, thinking I had found the 
place. But I discovered that Miss Downing, ac- 
companied by one of her friends, Nellie Allison, had 
been visiting the Sunburst public school, and was now 
getting her horse and buggy to go on up the Pigeon 
River to another school at Burnett’s Siding. Invited 
to go along, I instantly accepted. If I had not taken 
a taxicab at Canton instead of waiting an hour for the 
train, if the driver had not passed Friendly House on 
his way up, if we had not arrived as soon as we did, 
I should have missed an illuminating and delightful 
afternoon. I had an emergency ration of figs and 
bread and butter, and the girls had a lunch of little 
sausages and bread and butter with them. So we 
started on at once. 

Our conveyance was a two-seated buggy drawn 
by the fastest walking horse I ever saw, an ideal ani- 
mal for mountain work, a single-footer, sired by a 
Kentucky thoroughbred, kind and “knowing,” and 
named Lex. 

At Burnett’s Siding, the next place up the river, a 
name which recalls the time when the railroad ran 
up as far as this, we found school still out for the noon 
recess. Paying our respects to the teacher, a young 
married woman of the neighborhood (married by Miss 
Powell), we fed Lex and then selected a choice spot 
on the rocks of the riverbank opposite some glorious 
trees in autumn foliage, and had our frugal but wel- 
come meal. Curiously enough relish always seems 
to be in direct ratio to frugality or in inverse ratio to 


abundance. The less one has the better it tastes, and 
the more he enjoys it. 

In the school, ungraded, heated by a wood stove 
which smoked, furnished with forms and desks which 
apparently dated back for many years, Miss Down- 
ing and I both had to speak. Every child sat up and 
drank in her story of a giant. It held the attention 
and it made a point. That is a great deal to say for 
a story. I enjoyed the school, but felt like whooping 
and running myself when we got out again in the dry, 
sparkling mountain air. 

Miss Downing had been thinking about what to 
do with me, and now invited me to go with her to call 
on Aunt Tine, some distance up the mountain on a 
road not practicable for Lex if he had the buggy to 
draw. The mountain on the slopes 
of which Aunt Tine lives runs back 
to ““Cold Spring Knob” and “‘Lick- 
stone Mountain.” Straight up the 
stony trail Lex pulled the two girls, 
until we reached the home of 
George Inman, ason of Aunt Tine 
and a grandson of Father Inman. 
He is a veteran of the World War. 
; Here the people were boiling the 
sap of sugar cane out of doors, in 
large shallow pans, making molas- 
ses—a tough job this day, as the 
wind was wrong and it was hard 
to make the sap boil. 

Leaving Lex and Miss Allison to guard each 
other, we started on foot up the stony trail—now in 
the woods, now in the sunshine, and close to the flume. 
This flume, a trough in which to float pulp wood 
down from the mountain top, was a source of unend- — 
ing interest to me. We could hear the pulp wood — 
coming silently except for a little swish of water. — 
Now and then a big piece would send a spray before — 
it in every direction. Now crossing mountain streams — 
on planks, then on stepping stones, getting higher — 
and higher, we came out at last into a clearing. Here 
was an apple orchard heavy laden with red and yellow — 
fruit, and beyond the orchard a little group of wooden ~ 
buildings, barns, kitchen and cabin. I had not realized 
when I started that I was going to the old home of 
Father Inman, the first native-born Universalist 
preacher of these hills. 

In “Faith with Power, the Life Story of Quillen 
Hamilton Shinn,” by the late William H. McGlauflin, 
there is an interesting chapter made up of bits of de-_ 
scription selected by the author from the writings of 
the great missionary. One of the most vivid is “In- 
to the North Carolina Mountains,” an account of a 
visit to the Pigeon River Valley and a climb to this © 
point we had now reached. 

Under the guidance of Father Inman, who had 
journeyed several times to meet him, Dr. Shinn made 
the climb. He describes it as follows: 

“We leave the Smoky Mountains to our right, — 


DR. SHINN 


| 


and face a solid wall, spurs of the Blue Ridge. Be- 
yond that range and the next, Mr. Inman lives. How 
far it seems! We follow the sinuous stream, Pigeon 
River, too deep to ford, and we go out of our way to 
find the bridge. We pass Joy Hill, stop in a little 
vale, shut in by towering mountains, for dinner. 
And here ‘Ballou’ lives, Mr. Inman’s son, named for 
Father Ballou. Annie, the nice little granddaughter, 
keeps house; pretty and bashful is Annie, but a strong 
Universalist, as are nearly all of Father Inman’s 
children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren, a 
total of seventy-five. After the refreshing repast, 
with staff in hand, we begin to climb. Streams too 
swollen to cross, it is first proposed to go horseback, 
a mule and a horse. But when the missionary says, 
‘Let’s walk,’ the motion prevails. Well, it is clamber- 
ing. Steep declivities come down here and there 
and touch the rapid streams; we climb the spurs, 
follow the rock-washed mountain sides. Now we de- 
scend into a deep, narrow vale—a mill! Yes, we come 
upon a little corn-mill with overshot wheel, a pictur- 
esque sight, the clear water gushing down the sluice- 
way from the cliff above. And near by a house— 
Pingree’s. Another son named for a Universalist 
minister! And Pingree keeps the post office, Lavina. 
He has ten children, healthy and handsome. We con- 
tinue, for we must round another mountain. Soon 
old ‘Balsam’ is before us. We turn to the right and 
begin our climb up a stony path which leads into a 
wilderness of great trees, hemlock, balsam, pine, 
poplar, dense and dark. We are ascending Cold 
Spring Mountain, one of the highest and most im- 
posing of this range. Night falls. A thousand miles 
from civilization, it seems to me. I dare not ask if 
Brother Inman’s home is in such a wilderness, and on 
the side of a perpendicular mountain. It can’t be up 
there. There is no room. There is no opening. It 
is one vast, unbroken forest, a deep of wild, glorious 
desolation. His cheerful stories beguile the way. 
Presently there is a glimmer, then a vista, and soon 
the forest opens and we enter the ‘Cove’—a little 
Eden, fields, orchards, vineyards, farmhouses, great 
symmetrical stone walls, stacks of hay and grain, 
barns of cattle—how changed the scene! A great 
fire glows. Mrs. Inman has everything to comfort 
and bless. She has milked the cows, fed the stock, 
cooked our meal—on the hearth-stones in skillets, 
pots, ete. Live coals are raked out and placed under 
the utensils and on the lids—the old way. I tell you 
the bread is sweet. There is something fascinating 
about the primitive home. Great red apples are now 
roasting on the hearth. Soon footsteps are heard, 
Reuben and his family—Reuben, another son—come 
in for prayers. I talk to the little ones. Scripture, 
prayer; they rise to go. The heavy babe the mother 
takes in her arms, the father lights his torch of spruce, 
they walk out into the rain and darkness. I stand 
gazing up the dark mountain, till the light fades and 
I know they have reached their home under the great 
trees. There is but one room in this home. I take 
my bed. Soon the aged couple are asleep in theirs.” 
The Reuben whom Dr. Shinn refers to was the 
husband of Aunt Tine. He died three years ago. 
In another passage Dr. Shinn described the stone 
wall, solid, straight, strong, which Father Inman 
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laid, doing much of the work with his own hands. 
As we went through the orchard, Miss Downing called 
my attention to it. 

Two dogs gave excited alarm when we appeared. 
One was tied, but the other guarded the porch. With 
the fiercest barking, these dogs could hardly hide 
their real friendliness and almost overwhelming 
impulse to grovel, curl, twist, twine, in complete 
abandon at our feet. Once the door was opened we 
had trouble keeping away from demonstrations of 
canine regard. LS 

So quickly had I come from Boston and Washing- 
ton, so unexpected was this climb up Cold Spring 
Mountain, that I had difficulty in realizing that I 
was at the home of Father Inman. 


AUNT TINE 


A straight, strong, self-possessed, friendly woman 
met us, and I was introduced to Aunt Tine—the widow 
of Reuben Inman. Two of her sons who have been 
away to work are now at home helping their mother, 
but the square shoulders of Aunt Tine still bear the 
brunt of the family load. Aunt Tine was all alone 
this day, her little girl being away all day at the 
Burnett’s Siding school. 

A thermometer registered 54 degrees, and it was 
good to sit before the smouldering logs in the fires 
place of the cabin. We talked of sheep, of the dogs 
that kill the sheep (a heavy loss had come to Aunt 
Tine), of the days when a sheep could start at the 
mountain top and come home full speed, of the old 
slashings and cuttings left by the lumber men which 
make it almost impossible for sheep or man to get 
through, of ‘‘the public work,” of the boys, of Miss 
Powell, but mainly of Father Inman. We looked at 
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his old Bible with favorite texts marked. By it lay 
“The Doctrine of Probation,’ by Dr. Emerson—a 
former editor of the Leader—‘‘Arguments Drawn from 
the Attributes of God,” by Austin, and “The Univer- 
salism of the Lord’s Prayer,’ by the Rev. John G. 
Adams. 

Father Inman had three sons, Pingree, Ballou, 
and Reuben, and seven daughters. Miss Powell had 
officiated at the funeral of Reuben, three years ago, 
and of Ballou two years earlier. 

Speaking of religion Aunt Tine told of some one 
who objected to hearing a preacher of another faith, 
and said she had always been interested to hear what 
everybody had to say. 
“Universalist.” 

Before we went she said, ‘‘Come see my play 
house.’’ She took us out doors, down the slope to the 
side of the cabin to a kind of basement cellar, filled 
with bins of apples and shelves of canned goods. 
Other women speaking of her said, “She is good as a 
man to work.” Here when we saw all she had done 
in the house, we could add, ‘‘And takes the woman’s 
part too.’”’ To the cabin of course there was an up- 
stairs room. A little detached kitchen added greatly 
to the facilities. 

Though the place was back in the mountains, in 
a clearing in the woods, there were openings out of 
which one could look for miles to mountains and 
valleys far away. It was not only an interesting place, 
it was most beautiful. There was nothing apologetic 
in Aunt Tine. She had nothing to apologize for. 
There was nothing boastful. She was just plain, 
direct, sensible, friendly. With some difficulty I got 
hold of a postcard picture of her, because I wanted her 
strong face and figure to speak for themselves. 

I wish some of the people who go to these moun- 
tains merely to get local color, or who regard the people 
as spectacles to visit, could meet Aunt Tine and some 
of the other folks I met up and down the Pigeon River 
Valley. The trouble is that the person who goes in 
the wrong spirit never sees the real things. 

Whoever goes to these mountains homes, or to 
any home for that matter, with a feeling of superiority 
is apt to findaclosed door. Not literally—any stran- 
gers in the mountains, at least, will find the physical 
door swung wide to let them in. They will be invited 
to stay. But superiority prevents any real entrance. 
With it there can be no understanding. And there is 
considerable to understand. Whether in Washington 
or North Carolina, in city apartment or mountain 
cabin, the woman left a widow with little children, 
who fights her way through, earns a living, makes a 
home, brings the children up, is a superior person. 
I have no sneers for the fashionable. In great cities 
men have found that they get along easier when there 
are established rules of intercourse, ways of doing 
things, not to be masters of us as many make them, 
but aids. Fashion, rules of etiquette, all have their 
place. But in the sight of a Good and Perfect Being 
is there much comparison between a silly slave of 
fashion who never did a stroke of honest work in her 
life and a free woman of the mountains who can chop, 
hoe, sow, gather in, fend and nurse, and do the many 
things needed to make a home? 

Back down the mountain, in the buggy and along- 


I told her that that was’ 


side the buggy, we made our way toward Friendly 
House. At one stretch of road now seldom used, 
running alongside, I had to hold the buggy from tip- 
ping over, Miss Allison remarking that it was the first 
time she ever had to be held ina buggy. Near Friend- 
ly House we came up with Shirley, a boy with ambition 
to go to Berea, walking on serenely and reading a 
novel. 

Uncle Pingree Inman, only living son of Father 
Inman, was swinging a scythe in his garden, but 
stopped for a little visit. By his picturesque grist 
mill, another flume comes down the mountain. Uncle 


UNCLE PINGREE’S MILL 


Pingree, who grinds corn for himself and all his 
neighbors, shares the water with the lumber company. 
In these mountains undoubtedly one can find 
selfishness. Individualism is an outstanding trait of 
the “Highlander,” and selfishness is only individual- 
ism gone to seed. But just as striking as individualism 
is the co-operation that we saw. Passages of scrip- 
ture about never borrowing nor lending are not taken 
literally. People are so situated that they have to 
turn to one another, and they do not often turn in 
vain. Inman’s Chapel and Friendly House stand 
four square for this gospel of neighborly kindness. 


* * * 


A certain beautiful and gracious woman is the admiration 
of all the school-girls in her town.) Even girls of a larger growth 
are ready to declare there is nobody like her. ‘‘Why do you take 
such pleasure in her?’”’ an older lady curiously asked of a plain 
and rather awkward girl who was especially given to the pre- 
vailing fascination. ‘Why,’ said she, at a loss for a moment, 
“ft isn’t because she’s so lovely or so nice. It’s because when 
I’m talking with her she makes me feel just as lovely and nice 
as she is.” There is another anecdote of the same complexion 
touching a young lady who gave a good deal of time to “settle- 
ment”’ work, and was a particular favorite with all the children. 
“Why do you love Miss Mary so?’’ somebody asked a devoted 
little boy. “‘I like her,” he said, “because she looks as though 
she didn’t see the holes in my stocking.””—Christian Register. 
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Individualism and Democracy 
Robert Whitaker 


mexi\VO men were dining together, both Baptists, 
i} one of them easily among the half dozen 
most conspicuous Baptists in the United 
Writ} States to-day. They were talking about 
Jesus, and his relation to the thought of our time. 

The younger and less conspicuous man remarked: 
“Tf Jesus can be classified in any of the schools of 
thought of our day he would seem to belong with the 
philosophical anarchists more than with any other 
group.” 

To which the older and better known man 
replied: “Undoubtedly so.” 

The conversation, which occurred more than a 
quarter of a century ago, is recalled now by reason 
of the recent abortive attack upon Professor Kallen 
by the police of Boston because he was reported to 
have said at a Sacco-Vanzetti memorial meeting that 
‘Sf Sacco and Vanzetti were anarchists, so also was 
Jesus, and Socrates, and others.” 

The itch for classification of the mighty of yes- 
terday in terms of the partisanships and sectarianisms 
of to-day is a form of self-defense and questionable 
propaganda very little used by the prophets and 
martyrs to whom appeal is generally made. Nothing 
is more significant in the story of Jesus than the com- 
ment with which the writer of the first Gospel, Mat- 
thew, concludes his report of the Sermon on the 
Mount: 

“When Jesus had ended these sayings, the people 
-were astonished at his doctrine: for he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as the scribes.” The 
scribe is always eager to sign some one else’s name to 
the truth. 

But, if we dismiss the effort to attach any of our 
modern designations to Jesus, there is a suggestive- 
ness of real value in the impression made upon modern 
intellectuals and independents by the individualism 
which Jesus taught that may well incline us to inquire 
for ourselves what Jesus’ teaching was in respect to 
that which is unquestionably the center of conflict 
in our day, the struggle between individualism and 
democracy. - 

There is a saying of Jesus which was miserably 
misused during the Great War to put him on the side 
of militarism: “Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a 
sword.” 

The fault of those who used this text for this 
utter misrepresentation of Jesus was their neglect to 
continue his utterance to the end, for it is obvious 
enough when one reads the whole saying that physical 
violence was at the farthest remove from his thought 
when he used this figure of speech. What he is say- 
ing, translated into terms of universal truth, is this: 
“T am come to teach a loyalty to truth so individual 
and absolute that my doctrine will result in no mild 
good-will of mushy sentimentalism, but will separate 
men as with a sword, and cut asunder the most in- 
timate associations and affections of life.’”’ Here are 
his own words as given by the evangelist: “For I am 

come to set a man at variance against his father, and 


the daughter against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own household.” 

This is, in fact, the story of that moral warfare 
which the spirit of Jesus has provoked in every age, 
and which has made the internal conflicts among his 
followers the bitterest known to men. Such have 
they been, whether we like to admit it or not, as to 
throw a lurid light upon the yet more difficult saying 
of Jesus reported by another evangelist: “If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he can not be my disciple.” 

One of the most difficult of all the sayings of 
Jesus when superficially read, this utterance is, when 
rightly understood, one of the noblest reaches of his 
spiritual daring and profound intellectual discern- 
ment. Most of us are but copies of our fathers and 
mothers, our brothers and sisters, our friends and 
teachers, and delight ourselves in boasting our slav- 
eries to other men’s thinking and ways of life. No 
one thing so hinders the kingdom of God among 
men as this want of willingness on the part of most 
of us to follow the truth for the truth’s sake, and 
to do right because it is right, without counting the 


-ecost to us in the alienations which will result within 


our most intimate circles of kin and acquaintance. 
Compared with this the courage to face a cannon is 
child’s play, for cannon-facing is usually surrender to 
the gang spirit as against the lonely and more costly 
loyalty to one’s own vision of God. 

Now it is not without significance that the first 
of these hard sayings of Jesus quoted above is given by 
Matthew, whose Gospel is emphatically the “‘Gospel 
of the Kingdom,” and the second is given by Luke, 
whose communal emphasis is such that he has some- 
times been called “‘the Socialist’? among the evangel- 
ists, another instance of the mistaken bent toward 
modern classifications in dealing with ancient wit- 
nesses for truth. We have forgotten their classifica- 
tions, or they are too unreal to us if we know those 
names of the ancient sectarianisms which their con- 
temporaries applied to them, even as our posterity 
will forget our partisan appellations, or read them 
with curious unconcern. 

But there is no room to deny that both Matthew 
and Luke presented the life and teaching of Jesus 
not only from this emphatically individualistic point 
of view as expressed in these severe sayings already 
given word for word, but quite as distinctly and de- 
cisively exalted Jesus’ social demands. “The kingdom 
of heaven” and “the kingdom of God” are expres- 
sions which run like a major theme through all the 
Gospel of Matthew, and the Christ of Luke appeals 
peculiarly to every social prophet of our time. 

Jesus’ call to a man to “hate” father and mother, 
wife and children, brothers and sisters, climaxes in 
the most significant phrase of all, “yea, and his own 
life also.” The highest individualism is to be won by 
supreme self-renunciation. This is, indeed, the heart 
of his gospel. “He that findeth his life shall lose it: 
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and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it,” 
Matthew continues, in that same address from the 
mouth of Jesus from which the saying about “the 
sword” is taken. The same evangelist in a later 
chapter records this similar saying of the Master: 
“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.’”’ Nor is the sub- 
stance of this teaching less pronounced in the records 
of the other evangelists. The effort to make this 
point plain without possibility of its being unper- 
ceived is responsible for reports of Jesus’ teaching so 
abrupt as to seem almost brutal, as for instance, “Let 
the dead bury their dead, but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.” 

And herein both the individualism and the de- 
mocracy of Jesus run far ahead of what any but the 
most daring of those who have followed him in fact 
have made their own. Very, very much of our in- 
dividualism is a mere assertion of self-will, petu- 
lantly personal, or philosophically detached from the 
realities of the total human situation. Likewise, our 
democracy is usually a poor thingy a mere contention 


for a little larger area of popular clamor, or mob con- 
ceit. The democracy of Jesus was as comprehensive 
as his individualism was intensive. Love was the key 
to the one, as truth is the key to the other, or, if you 
will, love of truth was the essence of his individualism, 
and love of man the essence of his democracy. There 
was no catering to self-indulgence on the one side, nor 
any surrender to the gallery-gods on the other side. 
There is no safe individualism except that which 


Jesus taught, an individualism which finds itself in © 


finding the divine reality at the heart of the universe, 
and for the sake of that reality counts the closest of 
human relations as nothing, if need be. There is no 
real democracy which stops short of the democracy of 
Jesus, which denies all titles and advantages of every 
kind whereby one man has precedence above another, 
and thinks enough of the lowliest to die for a thief as 
readily as for a Caesar, finding in the thief, in fact, 
more promise of paradisical possibilities than among 
the mighty. Both our “anarchy” and our “‘socialism,” 
at their best, fall yet immeasurably short of his doc- 
trine, as our lives still lie so far below the level of his. 
And in him is the unity which shall reveal at length 
where individualism and democracy meet. 


A Glimpse at the World Alliance Congress in New York 


Herbert E. Benton 


Pall’ will be only a glimpse, as I was not able to 
| attend all the sessions, but a glimpse of such a 
momentous scene of human idealism in action 
m) makes an impression that is ineffaceable. 

At the Monday morning session we had pre- 
sented by Secretary Atkinson a vivid picture of the 
varied activities of the Alliance with its Councils in 
thirty nations. He told of the twenty German pas- 
tors, invited guests of their brethren in England for 
several weeks, and thus coming into intimate contact 
with the spirit of Englishmen to-day, a courtesy 
which the German pastors will reciprocate next 
summer, 

Dr. Atkinson told of a conversation with Count 
von Bernstorff, who declared his belief that the in- 
terest of the churches is the greatest hope for peace. 
We were made to sense the problem with which the 
peace forces in Germany are confronted—viz., that 
the expressed intention of the Treaty of Versailles 
ult mately to reduce armaments in all countries has 
not been fulfilled, although the German army is 
limited to 100,000. 

In three years more that limitation will be va- 
cated by the terms of the treaty. German national 
pride then will not accept the humiliating anomaly 
of consenting to be an unarmed nation surrounded by 
nations militarized even more than in 1914. A tre- 
mendous portentous problem. Here the Alliance is 
supporting the Germans in their demand that the 
Allied Powers reduce their armaments. 

And France has her perplexities and fears, her 
suspicion of a regenerated Germany and her feeling 
that armies are still her best assurance of security. 
So in France, in spite of a strong peace sentiment, and 
increasing sanity in the education of the schools, the 
old political game goes furiously on, and here the 


Alliance is endeavoring to check these movements 
that distinctly fan the embers of hatred and war. 

The next World Congress of the Alliance will be 
held in Oxford, England. To that historic educa- 
tional shrine the Alliance will bring 1,000 youth 
250 of them from the United States. 

The intense concern of the Alliance in the Kellogg 
Pact became apparent early in the session. Many of 
the members had listened to Secretary Kellogg on 
Sunday and were eager to give expression to their own 
enthusiastic approval. Many sidelights were thrown 
upon this most epochal document. We were told 
of the doubt with which the zest of Europe is diluted. 
What does America really mean? To prove our 
sincerity to these doubters, the United States must 
not only ratify the pact speedily, but must make no 
move to increase its armaments, rather must it seek 
to bring all nations together in a conference for the 
purpose of effecting a marked reduction of military 
forces. As was affirmed at Prague, “armed nations 
will fight regardless of treaties.” 

In this connection we may refer to President 
Merrill’s clear statement of the purpose of the Al- 
liance. First, to foster the spirit of good will and 
friendliness among the people of all nations. To this 
end it welcomes to its membership and its platform 
advocates of all shades of conviction from the pacifist 
to the jingoistic militarist. (I heard one preacher de- 
clare: ‘I believe in peace, I believe also in war. I 
believe there are occasions when war is Christian, 
and entirely in keeping with the teaching of Christ.’’) 

But the Alliance does more than this. Said Dr. 
Merrill: “You can get the lion and lamb and all other 
animals to lie down together in peace by keeping 
them asleep, but the Alliance is more than a seda- 
tive.” It has also a positive program. This is “to 
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secure peace through co-operation.’”’ Because the 
Paris Pact is an expression of this very purpose the 
Alliance is supporting it whole-heartedly. 

Speaking of the charge sometimes preferred 
against the Alliance that it is unpatriotic, Dr. Merrill 
exclaimed in good, blunt English, ‘“That is a lie!’ 
Then he went on to say: “I believe in America. I 
believe in America so thoroughly that I want her to 
have a place in the front line of the nations working 
for peace.” 

He concluded with an illustration he once heard 
used by a speaker who said that as a boy he had been 
amazed at the pictures of the ichthyosaurus, the 
dinosaur, the mammoth, ete. He wondered what 
could have exterminated them. Later he learned more 
about them and discovered that they never were 
exterminated. All that happened was that the climate 
changed and they died. ‘‘Change the climate in 
human minds and the monster war will die.”’ And 
the audience applauded in appreciative assent. 

Chaplain Wilson of the American Legion pre- 
sented “this most powerful organization of veterans 
in the world” as a tremendous force for peace. The 
soldiers are not militaristic. They came home to en- 
gage in most unmilitary work—the promotion of 
world peace. The Legion is characterized by idealism 
and a high spirituality. The war broadened the out- 
look of the soldiers. To them Italians are no longer 
‘“‘Wops,’”’ nor are the Hungarians “Hunkies,”’ and the 
Germans were found, after the war, to be like other 
folks. He declared that some of his best friends are 
German veterans. 

When in his home town the Legion held a Christ- 
mas party last year for the children they invited a 
quartette of German veterans to sing some of the 
folk songs of their native land, and when they had 
finished their American audience cried “‘Hoch, Hoch!’ 

To me the Pisgah peak of vision came during the 
ministers’ luncheon held in the Hotel MacAlpin. 
The speakers were Dr. Joseph Fort Newton and Dr. 
Frederick Norwood, past and present pastors of City 
Temple, London. 

Never have I heard Dr. Newton so electrifying, 
so magnetically dominating, so felicitous in his phrase- 
ology—every noun a rapier thrust, every adjective 
adding to its keenness. He pictured to us that first 
Armistice Day in London, the great gray city a ca- 
thedral, its streets the aisles thereof, the throngs in its 
streets worshipers, and when the treaty was signed 
a complete moral collapse, a spiritual fatigue that 
lasted long. He declared that humanity has given 
an exhibition of collective lunacy, and for that there 
is no asylum. 

He lauded the Kellogg Pact, but warned against 
assuming that of itself it finishes “the war against 
war.” ‘Our abject worship of mere words is amazing.”’ 
“The pact is like the ‘kick off’ in a football game. 
There must be many a scrimmage before the touch- 
down is made.” ‘There is no armistice in the war 
against war.’’ ‘Peace must come, but God will not 
bring it for us.” 

Dr. Norwood sadly admitted the moral slump 
in England after the signing of the treaty. But after 
every war comes such a moral debacle. We have 
witnessed it “‘in every country, even your own, I[ 


think.” “It is foolish to think of war as developing 
spiritual achievement.’”’ And preparation for war is 
not much better. He pictured the young recruit 
taken from his vocation to a training camp. Before 
him is placed a bag of sand, which he is told is the 
enemy. His hands grasp a gun with bayonet fixed. 
He is taught how to thrust this into the body of his 
imaginary foe, giving it the while that artistic twist 
which disembowels most effectively. 

Dr. Norwood, as other speakers of the day, was 
thrilled with the miracle of the Kellogg Pact. Said he: 
“Tt could not have happened five years ago or even 
two years ago, but now it is here. We have come an 
amazing distance. Surely while, as Dr. Newton has 
said, there is this terrible collective insanity, it is 
countered by a collective common sense.” 

Apparently, however, Dr. Norwood does not 
view the church as the nursery of this common sense. 
Sadly he affirmed: “The church seldom leads; it fol- 
lows.” “The great reformers are found among the 
statesmen or the prophets at least half out of the 
church.” And after the great step has been taken 
“the church opens its dreamy eyes and says, ‘Oh, yes, 
that’s what we meant all the time.’ ” 

One question he said he wished to ask us minis- 
ters: “Have you definitely made up your mind that 
war is not reconcilable with Jesus Christ?’’ There 
was a pause, and he added: “I do honestly believe 
that war is not reconcilable with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ.” 

He sees one result of the acceptance of the Kel- 
logg Pact which perhaps has not occurred to many. 
“In this pact the statesmen have lega'ized the status 
of the non-resistant.’”’ ‘Sometimes,’ he added, ‘“‘I 
have wondered what I would really do were another 
war to break upon us. Now I know. I would say: ‘I 
stand by the law. I stand by the pledged word of my 
country, not to resort to war.’ ”’ 

At the afternoon session a communication was 
read from Colonel House (who never speaks in public) 
which contained a statement worth recording. Many 
have charged that President Wilson, by his plea for a 
cessation of hostilities, had forestalled a triumphant 
march of the Allies across Germany to Berlin. Colonel 
House declares that the charge is false. He himself 
went to Marshal Foch and asked if he thought the 
Armistice should be signed at that time in face of the 
probability that the Allies might dictate terms in 
Berlin, and the Marshal replied: ““The terms in Berlin 
would be the same that we shall make now, and I am 
unwilling to sacrifice another life.”’ 

Rabbi Wise in his usual dramatic and eloquent 
manner declared that he sees a threat at the very life 
of the Kellogg Pact in the proposal to increase our 
navy by the addition of sixteen ships. ‘Better no 
pact at all or its rejection than a naval program that 
will shake the confidence of Europe in the sincerity 
of America.’”’ The applause of the large audience 
indicated their sympathy. 

Of the pact itself Rabbi Wise said: “It is a step, 
it is not a march, certainly not a pilgrimage.”’ ‘The 
pact is a wishbone of the peace lovers; we must put 
backbone behind it.’’ One remark of his was chal- 
lenging: ““The loss of faith of youth in the older 
generation is one of the worst sequences of the war.” 
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Inhibiting the Spirit 


John Clarence Petrie 


ERE is an important paragraph in William 
James’s classic “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience” that liberals may well reread with 
profit. It occurs in his first chapter on 
“Conversion,” and runs as follows: 


Some persons, for instance, never are, and possibly 
under any circumstances never could be, converted. 
Religious ideas can not become the center of their 
spiritual energy. ‘They may be excellent persons, ser- 
vants of God in practical ways, but they are not chil- 
dren of His kingdom. They are either incapable of 
imagining the invisible, or else, in the language of de- 
votion, they are life-long subjects of “barrenness’’ and 
“dryness.”’ Such inaptitude for religious faith may in 
some cases be intellectual in its origin. Their religious 
faculties may be checked in their natural tendency to 
expand, by beliefs about the world that are inhibitive, 
the pessimistic and materialistic beliefs, for example, 
within which so many good souls, who in former times 
would have freely indulged their religious propensities, 
find themselves nowadays, as it were, frozen; or the 
agnostic vetoes upon faith as something weak and 
shameful, under which so many of us to-day lie cower- 
ing, afraid to use our instincts. In many persons such 
inhibitions are never overcome. To the end of their 
days they refuse to believe, their personal energy never 
gets to its religious center, and the latter remains in- 
active in perpetuity.* 


It is hard to think that any man would deliberate- 
ly reject God. This is one reason why many Catho- 
lics have thought that hell is a perfectly legitimate 
dogma but that as a matter of fact few there are who 
are guilty enough to merit its punishment. What 
must be the depravity of a man who actually saw the 
will of God and yet refused point blank to obey it? 
Is it not a likely truth that all men would at least try 
to serve God if they could be reasonably sure of Him 
and His will? Is it not a truth which James has 
pointed out here that most men who do not find God 
are prevented from the discovery by inhibitions? 

The working of religious inhibitions may be seen 
in the history of whole movements as well as in in- 
dividual souls. For instance, why the unbeautiful 
barrenness of so much Protestant worship? Once 
religion was superstitious in its use of symbols. The 
representation was once taken for the reality, and so 
for centuries good Christian people must needs have 
a holy fear of any religious ornament or ceremony for 
fear of “popery.”’ That some of this has been over- 
come appears when one takes a trip through Low 
Church Virginia and finds altars surmounted by 
crosses in the place of the old communion tables, 
vested choirs in the chancels instead of rear gallery 
quartettes, and ministers garbed in surplice and 
stole instead of the old gown. 

Again English religion in particular suffered for 
more than a century through an inordinate fear of 
any kind of religious emotion. I remember not many 
years ago when I was a young lay reader in the Epis- 


*James: Varieties of Religious Experience—page 204— 
printing of 1917. 


copal Church being criticised for reading the collects 
at evensong “‘like a Methodist.” Later as a reaction 
against any show of emotionalism in my rendering the 
service I fully believe I lost a seminary reading prize 
because I refused to “‘sob” the opening sentences in 
the burial office. One of the more worthy notes in 
the Anglo-Catholic movement was expressed to me 
once by a young leader in these words: ‘“The Prayer 
Book phrase, ‘a godly, righteous, and sober life,’ is 
anathema to me. It is afraid of religious emotion.” 
One reason why Wesleyanism became a schism against 
Anglican unity was the suspicion of the overwhelming 
majority of bishops and priests of anything that 
smacked of religious enthusiasm. 

The old theology has much to answer for in that 
it has caused many to fear religious experience. I 
recall an occasion in my own life when I made a whole- 
hearted surrender to the will of God. I was a luke- 
warm Catholic at the time and for years I had been 
kicking against the pricks, refusing the solicitations 
of the Hound of Heaven as he pursued me. Then 
much after the manner of many described by James 
and Leuba and Starbuck one day I gave up fighting 
and in a flood of tears threw myself into the hands of 
God. 

I sent for the priest, received absolution and 
communion, and was as a man newborn. But I was 
not allowed so to remain for long. As the first en- 
thusiasm wore off and I had to face the theology with 
which my belief in God was surrounded doubts crept 
in. I was reciting my beads one day, for example, 
meditating on the “Second Joyful Mystery—the 
Visitation of our Lady to her cousin St. Elizabeth.” 
For a time I had forgotten the undoubted mythical 
nature of the nativity stories. Now the truth began 
to assault me. I was expected to derive devotion 
from a myth—a myth which the church told me I 
must believe as a historical fact! Other instances 
occurred until within a few weeks my doubts had full 
sway. Not long after I was again as one without 
hope. 

With Rome to offend in one point is to break the 
whole law. I might not choose the permanent from 
the transient in Catholicism. I must accept it all. 
This even extended to belief in Christ himself. To 
me he was either God Incarnate, Second Person of the 
Trinity, knowing even in the cradle all things that had 
ever happened or ever would, or on the other hand 
he was a mere human, who had made mistakes, and 
whose religious authority was ruined by the fact that 
he was a child of his age. I blame the church for that. 
If I might have been allowed to worship the spirit of 
God dwelling in Jesus I probably could have done it 
gladly. But it might not be. I must worship the 
human Jesus as well as the divine spirit that was re- 
vealed in his life. The result was a reaction against 
belief in Christ as in any way a manifestation 
of God and the acceptance eventually on my part of 
Unitarian negation at its very worst. That old 
inhibition has been removed and the Christ of St. 
Paul and the Fourth Evangel has been restored to me. 
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I wish I might lay my life and the life of the world at 
his feet. But he is not the Christ of the Athanasian 
Creed any more than he is the remnant of the historical 
Jesus still left after Klausner and Emil Ludwig have 
finished with him. 

There is probably no greater inhibition to the free 
exercise of religion to-day than the false supposition 
that science is alone capable of determining all there 
is to be known about life. Of the many present day 
writers on the subject I know none who has done 
better service than Canon Streeter in his book, 
“Reality,” although a considerable hint in the right 
direction was thrown out by C. E. Ayres in his ‘‘Science 
the False Messiah.” While advanced scientific 
thinkers are beginning to confess to the diagrammatic 
nature of scientific knowledge, the great masses, 
which include the general run of second-hand learners 
such as college professors and their students, are 
at least fifty years in the rear, thinking that scientific 
knowledge is somehow concrete and solid whereas re- 
ligion is made of thin air. 


Meantime a life flows on. We spend our time 


trying to think of God in some way that will some 
day permit us to believe in Him and worship Him. 
Why worry about terms? God 7s and to do His will 
is the highest man can contemplate. Any theology 
of Him we formulate will crystallize and injure others 
as badly as the old theology injured us. Christ is a 
fact. Stanley Jones is proving that they who take 
up Christ’s way are being saved. Is it not enough, or 
must we hesitate for fear we shall soon all be Athana- 
sians once more? 

The absence of God from some of- our churches, 
the absence of an abounding faith in Him in so many 
sermons and preachers, the hopeless paganism of so 
many men and women and youths—how pathetic! 
See the substitutes men would give for God! See us 
vainly trying to think our way into our religion in- 
stead of living our way into it! See the old shibbo- 
leths of an outworn theology inhibiting our free ap- 
proach to God, a theology which does at least make 
Him real! Liberals? Nay, fundamentalists rather 
are we, forgetting that the spirit quickeneth while 
the letter killeth. 


A Suggestion for a United Church 


Harry W. Kimball * 


ASOT long ago I was at a luncheon, where groups 
of men from five denominations talked about 


S3i} bishop of the Episcopal Church. There was 
a Aine spirit of Christian fellowship around that board, 
and my impression was that, if these groups had been 
cast on a desert island or happened to be together in 
founding of a new community, they would have little 
difficulty in forming a United Christian Church. But 
into our animated conversation there was altogether 
too often interjected such phrases as “church polity,” 
“canon law,” ‘‘vested interests” and “‘practical con- 
siderations.”’ Not the spirit of these men but these 
other burdens were the weights which prevented them 
from running the course towards unity. 

Now the plain purpose of church unity is, first, 
to secure the fullest Christian fellowship among those 
with varying points of view and with different back- 
grounds of religious training. This means the recog- 
nition, as Christian brethren, on the part of any church 
of all those who seek the spirit of Jesus and are loyal 
to him, “whate’er their name or sign.” True Christian 
unity must ignore creed and polity and tradition. 
These may be valuable for individuals and organized 
churches, but they are no help to unity. The true 
unity must include within the circle of the love it 
draws, conservatives and liberals, free churchmen and 
those who are members of liturgical churches. It 
must say of all, whatever the tag they wear, “These, 
too, are my brethren.” 

Beyond this there will be a recognition of a valid 
ministry wherever the spirit of God works in and 
speaks through a human heart, a willingness to sit at 
the Lord’s table with all sorts and conditions o 


*Mr. Kimball is pastor of the Congregational church in 
Needham, and Chaplain of the House of Representatives of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 


church unity. The presiding officer was a . 


Christians, a disposition not to insist on any particular 
forms or methods where there is an honest difference 
among followers of Jesus in regard to these matters, 
and a welcome to membership, without question, of 
any person who comes duly accredited from another 
Christian church. 

The plain purpose of Christian unity is, secondly, 
to prevent worldly competition between denomina- 
tions, and to relieve and ultimately to end the over- 
churched conditions so prevalent in our towns and 
cities everywhere. 

Church Management last year proudly showed a 
cut of a billboard invitation which the churches of a 
certain Western town had placed on the main avenues 
of approach. Thirteen churches were listed on the 
board, but a glance at a recent atlas showed that this 
town had just a few more than 5,000 population. 
Most of these churches must be small and struggling, 
and what had they to offer to any newcomer? Con- 
ditions like these are everywhere. They are a dis- 
grace to the church, a travesty on the spirit of Jesus, 
a repellent force to folks, and a discouragement to any 
young man who thinks of the ministry as a life work. 
A little is being done by the establishment of union 
and federated churches, but until the denominations 
face this situation and find the way to solve it, church 
unity will be an idle dream. 

The plain purpose of Christian unity is, thirdly, 
to put an end to denominationalism. This is the im- 
possible task in which we must specialize and which 
we must believe can be accomplished. While we talk 
much about unity and pray for it, our real efforts are 
used to make the churches denominationally minded; 
and as long as the people are taught to think within 
the limits of sectarian bounds, they will not learn to 
break down these fences and step out into God’s open 
spaces. 

At the conference mentioned the bishop of the 
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Episcopal Church took occasion to say that ordina- 


tion at the hands of the Episcopal Church was most 
desirable because everywhere were to be found men 
and women who felt that the sacraments were not 
validly administered except at the hands of a man 
episcopally ordained. Had time permitted, I would 
have asked the bishop this: “But how long would 
there be people having such an idea, if the church did 
not inculcate this particular dogma?”’ It would soon 
become a forgotten bit of church history if the churches 
did not continue to teach it unto their children. 

In our Sunday school the other day a little boy 
said to his teacher, ‘“My dad is a Presbyterian, ma is a 
Baptist and I am a Congregationalist.”” What an ab- 
surd way to think of the Christian life! Yet we give 
our ehurches these and other ugly names, we print 
them on our calendars and place them on the pins 
we give to our children for attendance. A new 
family comes to town, and the question asked is not 
whether they are Christians; but there is an eager 
effort to find out what denominational tag they wear 
so that they may be herded into the right paddock. 
Somehow this unseemly rending of the seamless robe 
of Jesus must be ended. Our children must be taught 
to think not in denominational terms at all, but alone 
in the phraseology of Jesus. 

How can these three achievements of Christian 
unity be brought about? That is the only question 
worth discussing, and all talk, however eloquent, 
that does not give something of an answer is vain. It 
is evident that the approach to church unity must 
avoid, so far as possible, the barriers of church polity, 
canon law, vested interests and practical considera- 
tions. For these are the hurdles over which we stumble 
and fall. 

But the Federal Council of Churches might pre- 
pare a brief set of questions or a short series of state- 
ments which would embody the principles of church 
unity here set forth (or similar ones) and present them 
to the churches. Then any church or any denomina- 
tion which would accept these and declare that they 
embodied its own faith and spirit would be entitled 
to be called a United Christian Church. That is a 
title I would like to give to my own church. I wish 
that it might be so known in the community and 
so far as its influence reaches. 

This establishment of a sort of standard of Chris- 
tian unity would be a real beginning. Many a church 
would be glad to place upon its bulletin board and 
upon its calendar, underneath its name, whatever 
that might be, these words, A Umited Christian Church. 
This would prompt to the realization of the united 
spirit, and would be effective propaganda for Christian 
unity. 

The Federal Council might issue a certificate to 
any church of any denomination which accepts its 
principles of unity, showing that it is a United Chris- 
tian church. Each year a list could be compiled of 
these United Christian churches, and men and women 
everywhere longing for Christian unity would look 
eagerly for its publication and watch gladly its growth. 
Our community churches, most of our Congregational, 
Universalist and Christian churches, and many 
churches of almost every denomination would be 
glad in this way to express their devotion to the cause 
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of Christian unity. Dr. Fosdick’s Riverside Church 
would surely be in the list. Thus without interfer- 
ing with polity or vested interests the skeleton frame- 
work of a United Christian Church would be gradu- 
ally erected. 

And this beginning would, I think, lead soon to a 
further completion of the structure. For denomina- 
tional names would be minimized, and in time they 
would begin to be dropped altogether. Before we 
can get unity, Christian people must learn to think, 
not in terms of the denominations, but in the language 
of a United Christian Church. The community 
churches have already eliminated the sectarian tag. 
There are other churches which call themselves “The 
First Church,” or “The Pilgrim Church,” or “The 
Union Church,” and do not clutter up their corporate 
name with a denominational adjective. 

With the growth of this plan for church unity, 
it would be found that the churches would use less 
and less any denominational designation, and stress- 
ing simply the local name would add to it the state- 
ment “‘a United Christian church.’”? Somewhere in its 
by-laws would occur the words, ‘‘For the purposes of 
fellowship and service (and any other purposes which 
might be mentioned) this church is associated with the 
(here the denominational word would occur) churches 
of America.” With this sinking of our ugly de- 
nominational nomenclature we might hope to rear a 
generation of Christian youth who would never know 
themselves as members of a sect but who would re- 
joice that they were loyal followers of the way of Jesus. 
These church people when asked what they were, 
would reply that they were members of or attended 
the ——— —— church, mentioning the name, what- 
ever it might be; and if some belated individual, not 
knowing that the world had moved, were to say, ““And 
what denomination is that?” he would be answered, 
“Why that is a United Christian church.” 

What would become of the denominational 
organizations? No one can say, but, without doubt, 
many of them would still continue to do their work. 
Because of their value and because of the vested in- 
terests involved they would still be supported. 

The effect on missionary effort can be foretold 
only in part. Missionary societies would still endure 
and those that most largely expressed the spirit of the 
united churches would be most largely supported. 
The project method, now being adopted by our mis- 
sionary organizations, would largely control the 
churches in their benevolences. Contributions would 
be made, not to an impersonal missionary organiza- 
tion, but to definite persons, hospitals, schools and 
colleges. 

But these later developments are not of immediate 
importance. The first step is to get a United Christian 
Church launched, and to have churches here and there 
all over the land, whatever their denominational af- 
filiations, declare themselves to be United Christian 
churches. 

Our people are tired of talk about Christian 
unity, and of conferences which seem to get us no- 
where. They want definite action and an opportunity 
to express in some way their desire for the unity of the 
churches. Why not make a beginning?—The Con- 
gregationalist. 
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History of the Maine Universalist Convention---II 
James E. Philoon 


SHE first Universalist meeting-house in Maine 
‘| was erected at Norway in 1804, and was 
located where the present structure now 
me} stands. 

In 1805 John Murray came to New Gloucester 
at the invitation of Captain James McLellan of Gray, 
who was a member of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts and had attended Murray’s meetings in 
Boston. 

Another pioneer preacher of Universalism was 
William Farwell, who had accepted the doctrine of 
Universalism about 1788. He was ordained at 
Charlestown, N. H., in 1791. He preached in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and some parts of New 
York. At the beginning of his ministry, as was the 
case with all these pioneers of Universalism, he re- 
ceived little or no compensation for his services. His 
places of worship were schoolhouses, barns, groves, 
dwelling houses, and occasionally in a church, when 
permission to do so could be obtained. He, like the 
others, was well read in the Scriptures and skilled in 
using them in debates, which in his day were very 
frequent. Of him it is said: “His sincerity was never 
called to question, not even by his clerical opponents, 
who thought him deluded. All honored his mildness 
and sweetness of temper and respected him as a gen- 
uine Christian.”” (Rev. Eleanor Forbes in The New 
Gloucester Book.) 

Still another pioneer was the Rev. Isaac Root, 
who was licensed to preach by the New England Con- 
vention for 1802. He was born in 1756. Previous to 
his acceptance of Universalism he was pastor of a 
Baptist church in Danville, Vt. For a year or two 
after being licensed by the Universalists he preached 
in Haverhill, Mass., Plainstown and Southampton, 
N. H., and neighboring towns. In 1804 he moved 
to Livermore and preached several years in that place, 
also in Turner, Buckfield and other places in that 
section. In 1815 he moved to New York State, where 
he continued to preach until his death in 1818. He is 
said to have been ‘‘a man of strong talents, clear 
views and great personal worth.” (Fifty Notable 
Years, Adams. Universalism in America, Eddy.) 

One of the most dominating personalities in our 
denomination in those missionary days was Russell 
Streeter. Although his field of endeavor was for the 
most part in other states, yet his arrival in Portland 
in 1821 to begin his brief pastorate there was a “red 
letter day” for Universalism in Maine, and _ his 
efforts in our Zion resulted in great stimulation and 
benefit to our cause. He was born in Chesterfield, 
N. H., on April 15, 1791. When about thirteen years 
of age he was brought under the influence of a revival 
among the Free Will Baptists, and began the study of 
the Bible, of which he was a diligent and thoughtful 
student throughout his long life. At the age of fif- 
teen he became a firm believer in the doctrine of 
universal salvation. He received his general educa- 
tion at the academy in Chesterfield, and studied 
theology with his brother, the Rev. Sebastian Streeter, 
at Weare, N. H. He began preaching when only 


eighteen years old, and met with great success. He 
was received into fellowship about 1810 and for two 
years thereafter itinerated in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. He had settled pastorates in Spring- 
field and Rockingham, Vt., Shirley, Mass., Woodstock, 
Vt., and Portland, at which latter place he was pas- 
tor from August 11, 1821, to April 18, 1827. He 
died at Woodstock, Vt., Feb. 15, 1880, having been 
a preacher for seventy years. He is said to have 
been “‘a clear thinker, quick in his perceptions, firm in 
his convictions, and expressed his opinions with great 
force and boldness.”’ He published several sermons, 
was connected with the denominational press for 
many years, and with his brother Sebastian compiled 
a hymn book known as “Streeter’s Hymns,” which 
had quite a general use. (Fifty Notable Years, Adams.) 
All his gifts of tongue and pen were unstintingly used 
in spreading the sweet gospel of 


“Salvation, O the joyful sound! 
’Tis pleasure to our ears, 
A sovereign balm for every wound, 
A cordial for our fears.” 


Still another worker appeared to take up his 
labors in Maine. The Rev. Sylvanus Cobb was 
granted letters of fellowship in 1820. He was born 
in Norway, Maine, on July 17, 1798. He received his 
early education in the district schools. His Baptist 
parents taught him the tenets of Calvinism and in 
his early youth he had a fixed belief in a hell of lit- 
eral flames. Although he had had but little oppor- 
tunity to hear Universalist preaching, yet at the age 
of sixteen, as a result of his study of the Scriptures and 
his observation of the absurdities of the old creeds, 
he became a firm believer in the doctrine of universal 
salvation. He received academic instruction at Paris 
Hill, and in the spring of 1820 studied theology under 
the Rev. Sebastian Streeter at Portsmouth, N. H. 
He was an itinerant preacher until July, 1821, when 
he became pastor of the Universalist society at Water- 
ville, where he served with great effectiveness for 
seven years. Here, in May, 1826, he organized the 
first church in Maine. He labored extensively in 
other parts of the state and many societies were es- 
tablished through his labors. He also held pastorates 
in Malden, Waltham and East Boston, Mass. Of 
him it is said: “He was an able theologian. His 
words in discourse were weighty, his sentences often 
as ponderous as those of Dr. Johnson. . . . If warmed 
up in exhortation or appeal, he was grandly fervent. 
He never evaded the toughest theological problem 
proposed to him for consideration, but seemed always 
in readiness to attempt its solution.”” He did much 
writing on theological subjects. He was an ardent 
temperance advocate and an outspoken opponent 
of slavery. For twenty-five years he was editor of the 
Christian Freeman, and for three years served as a 
lecturing agent of the Middlesex County Temperance 
Society. He fitted many men for the ministry, among 
them Zenas Thompson. He died at East Boston in 
December, 1866. (Fifty Notable Years, Adams.) 
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While these pioneer preachers for the most 
part were converts from the older churches and had 
not enjoyed the advantages of a college education, 
yet they had a force of character, earnestness of faith, 
courage and steady and unfaltering perseverance that 
made them extremely effective missionaries of the 
idea of universal salvation. Despite intense opposi- 
tion and bitter reproach they persisted in their efforts. 
“At this period,” says Zenas Thompson, “so strong 
and blinding was the prejudice that controlled al- 
most everybody’s judgment respecting those who pro- 
fessed the faith of... final salvation .. . that 
without hesitancy a Universalist was pronounced 
a bad man; they were a very bad people; they were 
infidels and guilty of all kinds and all degrees of sin.” 
In his autobiography Zenas Thompson relates the 
following incident: In those early days, one of our 
faithful and talented pioneers, who traveled much 
among the newly settled parts of New York state 
preaching, as he came in sight of one of the larger 
villages chanced to fall in with a boy whom he drew 
into familiar conversation ...and as they came 
near the village the preacher asked the boy what de- 
nomination owned the large church yonder on the hill. 
“Well,” said the boy, “that is the Presbyterian.” 
“And what church is that away on the left?” asked 
the preacher. “That,” said the boy, “‘is the Metho- 
dist.”” “And,’’ continued the preacher, “‘I see a fine 
church yonder on the right, what is that church?” 
“That’s the Episcopal,” answered the boy. ‘And 
way over in the south end of the village you see a 
small meeting-house, that isthe Universalist.” “Ah!” 
said the preacher, “then there are some Universalists 
in this village.” “Yes,” said the boy, “a good many.” 
“Ah ha!” said the preacher. “Well, what kind of 
people are these Universalists?” “Oh, bad, awful 
bad,” replied the boy. ““They get drunk, they lie, 
they steal, they murder, etc., I suppose,” remarked 
the preacher. “Yes,” said the boy, “they do all these 
things.” “And,” asked the minister, “they are ar- 
rested, put in jail and state’s prison and sometimes 
they are hanged, I suppose?” ‘No,’ replied the boy, 
“never anything of that kind.” “But,” asked the 
preacher, “‘such bad people, so dreadfully wicked, and 
don’t get punished for their deeds! How is this?” 
“Why,” said the boy, “I'll tell you; they are so 
plaguey sly you never can catch them at it.” 

Doctrinal debates were frequently held in crowded 
churches, schoolhouses and halls in which the com- 
batants shot their shafts of biblical passages to es- 
tablish their own doctrines and discredit those of their 
adversaries. While the doctrinal sermon is exceedingly 
unpopular and meets with little response among 
modern congregations, in those days they were wel- 
comed as a source of satisfaction and entertainment; 
perhaps because they were a desirable change from 
the drudgery and cruel monotony of pioneer life. 

In this way the seeds of the new faith were scat- 
tered far and wide and took root more or less in al- 
most every settled section of the state. As soon asa 
goodly number of kindred spirits were discovered in a 
community a society would be organized and more 
regular preaching secured. As the work of these 
early ministers was almost exclusively that of preach- 
ing, very little organization was effected. While a 


number of societies were organized, most of them were 
little more than “‘preaching posts” providing a some- 
what fitful supply of preaching. “At this time,” said 
the Rev. Wm. A. Drew, “Universalism was a mere 
vapor,” and in the words of the Rey. Zenas Thomp- 
son, “there was no system or organized work.” 

The first real step toward the formation of a 
general governing body in Maine was the organiza- 
tion, in 1799, of the Eastern Association. This was 
composed of all Universalist ministers in the state 
and delegates from each of the societies, who met in 
June of each year for conference, sociability and re- 
ligious worship. Each session was featured by preach- 
ing by some outstanding Universalist minister from 
out of the state. Beyond these features its functions 
were not clearly defined, and as the original records 
have disappeared and the printed accounts of its 
proceedings contain little more than a statement of 
the routine business, little is known of its work in 
promoting the spread of Universalism. Such gather- 
ings each year must, however, have served a most 
useful purpose in stimulating interest and in kindling 
in the preachers and laymen renewed courage and in- 
creased fervor and zeal for their work. The Associa- 
tion grew in strength each year with the influx of 
new societies. In 1799 there was one minister and 
four societies, but by 1828 there were some twenty- 
eight societies and eighteen ministers. 

It was not until 1821 that much interest in Uni- 
versalism was shown in Maine, which was then emerg- 
ing into independent statehood. Much of the thought 
and energy of the people between 1800 and that year 
was spent in the political struggle and agitation to 
gain the independence of the Province of Maine from 
the mother state. In that year the Rev. Ruseell 
Streeter came to the state as pastor of the Portland 
society, the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb took up his first 
pastorate at Waterville, the Rev. William A. Drew 
became pastor of the Farmington society, and the 
Revs. William Frost and Jabez Woodman, who were 
recent converts from the Baptists, entered into the 
Universalist fellowship. The infusion of this new 
blood made the meeting of the Eastern Association 
for that year at Winthrop a memorable one. Of it 
the Rev. William A. Drew in the Gospel Banner of 
January 22, 1853, wrote: “The scenes of that conven- 
tion . . . we can never forget. It was a new era to 
the cause of Universalism in Maine. Before that it 
can hardly be said there was an organized conven- 
tion.” 

With the marked increase in Universalist minis- 
ters, societies and adherents in the state, it became 
evident to the leaders that a much stronger state 
organization was necessary, and it was determined 
that something should be done in this direction at 
the next meeting of the Eastern Association, which 
was to convene in June, 1828, at Lewiston. 

Lewiston at that time was a small village, the 
most of which was confined at what was called ‘‘Lewis- 
ton Corner.”’ This was situated about one-fourth of 
a mile from the present North Bridge and comprised 
about a dozen families, three stores and a tavern. 
There was no church within the immediate limits of 
the village. There was one woollen mill and one cot- 
ton mill near the falls. A few dwelling houses were 
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located under the hill near what is now Lincoln Street. 
The territory on which are now seen the mills, the 
DeWitt House, the Bleachery, most of the private 
residences, churches and stores, was then made up of 
forests, pastures, with now and then a cultivated 
field. (Sermon of the Rev. D. T. Stevens at High 
Street Universalist Church, Auburn, May 15, 1864.) 

On the Auburn side of the river the village was 
almost entirely confined to what is now Main Street. 
There were three stores and two taverns. There 
were but five dwellings on what is now known as 
High Street, and none of the village back of it. Nota 
building stood in that section now known as “‘Foss- 
ville,” and but two or three small residences in what 
is called ‘Perryville.’ Auburn was then a part of 
Minot, and a large part of the village was in Dan- 
ville. The village was in three towns and two coun- 
ties. Because it was so cut up by county and town 
lines, the Rev. William A. Drew gave it the name of 
“Mutilationville.’ (Sermon of Mr. Stevens at 
Auburn.) 

The two villages were connected by a toll bridge 
located where the North Bridge now stands. The toll 
house was located on the site of the present First 
Auburn Trust Company building. (History of An- 
droscoggin County.) Both side of the river together 
constituted a small country village. From the be- 
ginning and until 1863 all Universalist activity in the 
two places was a joint enterprise in which prominent 
men ‘from both villages took an active part. Such 
was the birthplace of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention. 

The annual meeting of the Eastern Association 
was convened at Lewiston on June 24, 1828, with 
eighteen clergymen and delegates from twenty-eight 
societies present, some of them having traveled 
by carriage more than one hundred miles. Promi- 
nent among the clergymen present were William Frost, 
John Bisbee, James M. Hoskins, Alvin Dinsmore, 
Jabez Woodman, George Bates, Zenas Thompson 
and William A. Drew. 

The preliminary meeting at which the “‘council,”’ 
as it was called, was organized was held at the resi- 
dence of James Lowell. This building was located 
where the east wing of the present Central Maine 
General Hospital now stands. It was torn down years 
ago. At this meeting the Rev. William Frost was 
elected moderator and the Rev. James H. Hoskins 
clerk. Adjournment was then made until the follow- 
ing day. The remainder of the meetings were held 
in the then Lewiston Free Baptist Church, which was 
located just outside the village at what is now the 
corner of Main Street and Mountain Avenue. This 
building was abandoned as a church in 1838 and 
moved to the corner of Main and Chapel Streets, 
where it now stands. (Sermon of Rev. D. T. Stevens.) 
It was filled at every meeting, it being said that at 
the closing session there were as many people outside 
as there were inside. At the session the next day, 
June 25, a committee was chosen “to revise and report 


at the next annual meeting amendments to the con- , 


stitution of the association.” The state was then 
divided into four associations amenable to the Eastern 
Association, each of which was directed to draw at 
its first meeting a constitution for its government 


“embracing such rules . . . as may serve to promote 
the spreading and establishment of the cause of truth 
in Maine.” Each association was to meet semi- 
annually and was empowered to elect seven laymen as 
delegates to the Eastern Association, to receive newly 
organized societies into fellowship within its terri- 
torial limits, but being obligated to render an account 
of its doings to the parent association. The first 
association covered York, Cumberland and Oxford 
Counties, excepting the town of Brunswick; the second 
association covered those parts of the counties of 
Somerset and Kennebec on the west side of the Ken- 
nebee River, and including Brunswick from Cum- 
berland County, and Bowdoinham, Topsham and 
Bath of the then Lincoln County; the third covered 
the territory between the Kennebec and Penobscot 
Rivers; and the fourth the territory east of the Penob- 
scot River. 

It was then voted ‘‘that the Eastern Association 
of Universalists be hereafter known by the name of 
the Maine Convention of Universalists, and that the 
council thereof shall consist of the ministering brethren 
in fellowship therewith and of delegates from the 
above named associations respectively.”’ 

In order to avoid the danger of securing people 
for the ministry morally and intellectually unfit, 
provisions were made for ‘“‘a more strict examination 
of the acquirements and moral character of appli- 
cants for fellowship with the convention.” It was 
therefore determined that each candidate should be 
required to produce a certificate from the selectmen 
of the town where he resided, certifying that “he is of 
good moral character and of sober life and conversa- 
tion,” also a recommendation from the committee 
of inquiry of the local society stating that he possesses 
“the necessary qualifications” and that they know of 
no reason against his receiving letters of fellowship. 
It was also required that the candidate be examined 
as to his literary attainments and knowledge of the 
Gospel by the committee chosen by the General 
Convention of the New England States for the dis- 
trict in which said society is located. 

Among the most prominent of those who were 
active at the birth of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention were the Revs. John Bisbee, Seth Stetson, 
Zenas Thompson and Wm. A. Drew. John Bisbee 
was born in Massachusetts and graduated from Brown 
University in 1814. He studied law for a short time. 
He became acquainted with Universalism while 
employed as a teacher in New Hampshire, and as a 
result soon entered the ministry in its behalf. His 
first preaching was in Connecticut and western Mas- 
sachusetts. He had a settled pastorate at Hartford, 
Conn., from 1824 to 1827, when he became pastor of 
the Portland church, where he remained for some 
three years. His reading was extensive, and his 
knowledge of English unusually thorough. In or- 
dinary conversation he expressed himself with strik- 
ing precision. The editor of the Eastern Argus wrote 
of him as “‘‘a distinguished and talented preacher, of 
transcendent powers of mind and eloquence in the 
pulpit, eloquence that moved and burned as he 
breathed it and that sunk deep into the heart through 
the understanding as well as the passion of his au- 
dience.”’ In the opinion of Governor Washburn he 
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was “the ablest preacher Maine ever knew.” His 
personal appearance was notable: “a thin man, of 
stiff perpendicular carriage and measured walk; with 
light hair, pale face, and very dark eyes, almost glit- 
tering black.’’ He took especial interest in the Bible 
classes for scriptural exposition. His span of life was 
brief, as he died on March 1, 1829, at the age of 
thirty-six. (Ffity Notable Years, Adams, Lewiston 
Journal, June 25, 1878.) 

The Rev. Seth Stetson, or “Father Stetson” as 
he was later called, was born in Kingston, Mass., in 
1776 and died at Brunswick in 1867, at the patriarchial 
age of ninety-one. The first seventeen years of his 
life were spent at Kingston, where he was reared in the 
faith of the Pilgrim Fathers. He learned the trade 
of the ship carpenter. From his diary it appears that 
he came to Brunswick in 1828 in a packet to Maquoit, 
bringing with him his wife, his five children and his 
household goods, paying for passage and freight 
sixteen dollars to Maquoit and four dollars from the 
latter place to his home. In the Gospel Banner of 
1864 he gives the following account of his life: ““Seven- 
ty years ago (1794) I first came to Bristol with my 
master ship-joiner. When free I came again. I 


wounded my ankle-joint, which laid me up many 
months, and gave me time to read and pray. Rey. 
Mr. Riddle invited me to study for the ministry. I 
kept school in Alna, New Castle and Bristol, and 
studied with Rev. Jonathan Ward of New Milford. 
I was approbated to preach in the town of Winthrop 
by the Lincoln Association of Congregational minis- 
ters. I preached two years in Norridgewock and 
other towns. In 1804 I had a call and was ordained 
in South Plymouth, Mass. There I preached Hop- 
kinsianism sixteen years. Then for four years I was 
a Worsterian. Then I became a Universalist and 
preached in Charlestown and Salem three years, and ~ 
in Boston a few months. Then in Brunswick, Bath — 
and Bowdoinham two years, and ever since all round — 
the state and other states.” It has been said that © 
Universalism to him was not only a divine word, but a 
regenerative power. The love which it inculeated 
he possessed and exercised. “His heavenly spirit 
beaming from his pleasant countenance and pervad- 
ing his sweet conversation made him welcome every- — 
where.” Through life he “not only maintained an 
unblemished moral character, but illustrated the 
principles of an ardent piety towards God.” 


Charles W. Eliot: Puritan Liberal 


Lee S. McCollester 


I have read with great interest the new book entitled, 
“Charles W. Eliot: Puritan Liberal,’ written by Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson. It is an effort to bring out the inner life 
of Dr. Eliot and particularly to reveal his interest in religion 
and his own personal dependence on spiritual values. The book 
is extremely refreshing in these days when so many authors are 
writing on the weaknesses and mistakes of men, the men who 
have shown power and have helped the world by their leader- 
ship. All men are very human, all men make mistakes, but the 
struggling world is not especially helped by the criticism and 
sometimes sneering analysis of the weaknesses of vital personal- 
ities. It was not by means of their mistakes that these men 
moved the world and held their places of leadership, but by 
their virtues and by a commanding power which they exhibited 
in spite of weaknesses and often while fighting their too human 
tendencies. 

This book of Dr. Saunderson’s reveals to us the strength of a 
man, and lets us see whence came his power to be strong and to 
lead. The value I find in this book is its ability to reinforce 
the faiths of earnest men in their own highest ideals and in their 
unescapable sense of a power in themselves which is immanent, 
usable and, when used, supplemental of their own strength. 
This book so appealed to me that I used its message at the col- 
lege chapels for a week, and it has interested me to have definite 
reactions from students—some who wanted to know more about 
the book, and some who came to tell me that their studies had 
forced them to an attitude which Dr. Eliot had seemed to hold. 

Happy shall it be when men shall study the real sources of 
the strength of men who have added power and speeded up the 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual activities of their time. If I 
interpret the youth of to-day, their desire is not to know the 
weaknesses of strong men, but to learn the secrets of the strength 
of men who have added richness and power, in the thought that 
if they can know the attitudes and resources of such men they 
may know how to reinforce their own strength. 

This book is written out of a careful study of Dr. Eliot’s 
private letters and papers and from conversations with many 
who understood the deeper quality of his character and con- 
victions. Some of his utterances in the past which severely at- 
tacked current views of creeds have been taken by some as evi- 


9 
dence that he did not believe in God and did not have use for 
religion. This book convincingly shows that he was pre-eminent- — 
ly a man of religious disposition, reckoned with spiritual values, 
and was a user of the innermost God which he felt always present 
and which he felt also was usable for his own reinforcement. 

Bearing on this, I auote: a 

“The Infinite Spirit pervades the universe, just as 
the spirit of a man pervades his body, and acts, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in every atom of it. The 
twentieth century will accept literally and implicitly St. 
Paul’s statement, ‘In him we live, and move, and have 
our being,’ and God is that vital atmosphere, or in- 
cessant inspiration. The new religion is therefore 
thoroughly monotheistic, its God being the one infinite 
force. But this one God is not withdrawn or removed. 
but indwelling, and especially dwelling in every living 
creature. God is so absolutely immanent in all things, 
animate and inanimate, that no mediation is needed be- 
tween Him and the least particle of His creation. In 
His moral attributes He is, for every man, the multi- 
plication to infinity of all the noblest, tenderest and most 
potent qualities which that man has ever seen or imag- 
ined in a human being.”’ 

““Men have always attributed to man a spirit dis- 
tinct from his body, though immanent in it. No one 
of us is willing to identify himself with his body; but 
on the contrary, every one now believes, and all men 
have believed, that there is in a man an animating, rul- 
ing, characteristic essence, or spirit, which is himself. 
It is something just as real as the body and more 
characteristic. To every influential person it gives 
the greater part of his power. This spirit, or soul, is 
the most effective part of every human being. . . . It 5 
can use a fine body more effectively than it can a poor : 
body, but it can do wonders through an inadequate : 
body.” 

In great crises “it is not a few great bodies that 
steady the survivors, maintain order and organize 
the forces of rescue and relief, it is a few superior souls.” 
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The fact that stands out in this book is that this faith is 
one which he had tried out, and one which he had lived. He 
was not a preacher who said to the world, Believe, but one whose 
whole life exhibited his deep convictions in actual practise. 
As Dr: Saunderson says: 


“He kept his faith and made immediate use of it, 
and refused to let it be disturbed by philosophical 
speculations to which there was no end. He kept his 
ethical idealism, his spiritual faith, and his virile cour- 
age; and these he used in his practical life. Again and 
again he speaks of the mysteries of the world, unsolved 
by philosophy and unanswered by scientific knowledge. 
But he ignored the philosophical dilemmas growing out 
of these things, and was willing to say that in the 
presence of them ‘we must often be dumb;’ but he was 
neither dumb nor inactive in the presence of wrongs 
that ought to be righted for human welfare.” 


This interpretation of the inner life of Dr. Eliot, this reve- 
lation of his regard for religion, this constant reliance on and use 
of the spir‘tual forces of the universe, will help much in stabilizing 
the faith of thoughtful men and in stirring them to seek an in- 
crease of their power as he sought for increase of his power. 
There is a strong movement among men away from the material- 
ism of creeds and sects toward the spiritual values of reverence 
for a benevolent God and a loving service for all conditions of 
men. The saving of the church in the life of men shall not 
come from a success in compelling men to stand by dogmas and 
creeds outgrown, but from a frank effort to interpret reverently, 
honestly and constructively, the insistent convictions of men 
and their universal instinct towards God, towards human broth- 
erhood, and towards an eternal spiritual progress. While on the 
one hand there has been an effort to hold men to old theological 
moorings, and on the other hand to cut men from all religious 
moorings—poverty of soul and instability of faith following 
about equally from both—the earnest, constructive souls are 
finding power and inspiration in the earnest practise of spiritual 
things in the lives of men who, while not afraid to say there are 
some dogmas and extremes they might condemn with all their 
mind, might and soul, are also not afraid to say there are spiritual 
resolutions about men and God that they must hold to with all 
their mind, might, and soul, and use for the reinforcing of their 
own powers. 

This book by Dr. Saunderson will, I am sure, have a hearty 
welcome among all who honor Dr. Eliot, but it will also have a 
special attraction for those who are seeking to understand the 
value of spiritual things in human life. The dominant note in 


this great man was a spiritual one. 
* * * 


TRUSTPROOF PIE 


With regard to cranberry pie, we are not so keen about it, 
yet we unreservedly indorse it. The reason we are not so keen 
about it is that there is a hopeless banality about the flavor of 
cranberries together with a disagreeable raucousness; they to- 
tally lack the delicacy of cherries, apples, huckleberries, or other 
distinguished pie filling, and are fit only for turkey sauce or the 
inside of German pancakes. But for these shortcomings they 
offer one great compensation. Such is their nature that if given 
half a chance they turn to jelly. Thus the Pie Trust does not 
dare treat them with thickening for fear they would coagulate 
into a mass as stiff as beef loaf; and they are prepared, in con- 
sequence, as pie filling ought to be prepared, without cornstarch 
or alloy of any sort, so that the juice runs free and clear and 
blotches the top crust with ingratiating patches of red. 

This, after all, is something, and it seems to us that cran- 
berry pie is entitled to consideration for much the same reason 
that honeydew melon is entitled to consideration. This is the 
worst melon ever grown anywhere, yet it stoutly defies all the 
abuse that a commercial world can heap upon it, emerging from 
refrigerator car, jobber’s sidewalk, market man’s stall, restau- 
rateur’s pantry and cook’s onion knife just as good a melon as 


when it left the patch, or just as bad a one, as you like. Cran- 
berry pie puts up the same stout defense against modern condi- 
tions. Let us, then, do it homage. There may come a day when 
its influence will be felt on pies more esthetic and we shall have 
a return of the good old days when food was food and the coun- 
try had not yet gone to pot.— New York World. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Advertising Our Competitors 


I was in a certain City upon the night of the Sabbath, and I 
sought me out a Synagogue and I entered. And it was a Popular 
Place, with Bright Lights and much Billboard." And I got past 
the first Handshaker unharmed, but the second one caught me 
and hurt mine hand, and the third one followed me after I was 
seated, and came and shook hands with me. For in that place 
every Stranger was supposed to wear a Drug Store label, Shake 
Well Before Using. And I was Well Shaken. 

And he who Preached that night talked about Sin. For he 
had been the rounds in that city, and he hinted darkly at the 
things he could tell if he tried, and he said that Sin was Very 
Evil, and Very Undesirable, and that it had Unpleasant Conse- 
quences. 

And at the close, one of the Handshakers said unto me, 
Come thou and meet Our Pastor. And I went. 

And the Pastor said, I am happy to meet thee. 
sit in My Study. 

And we sate for a time. 

And he said, How didst thou like my Sermon? 

And I said, Thou madest Sin appear Very Interesting. 

And he said, What dost thou mean? 

And I said, I have a certain Predilection in favor of Right- 
eousness, and I am disposed to Disapprove of Sin. But as I 


Come and 


‘heard thee, I said, Surely there must be something to be said 


upon the Other Side. And the more thou didst Lambast Sin 
the more I began to wonder whether there ought not to be some 
investigation of the matter upon mine own part. 

And he said, Surely thou dost jest, and with a Very Solemn 
Subject. : 

And I said, I am so constituted that I never can feel Quite 
Sure whether I Jest or not, but I think that I am in earnest. 

- And he said, Did I, indeed, prompt thee to investigate the 
Sins which I denounced? 

And I said, I think that I shall not investigate them, for I 
have no Great Curiosity about them. But that is because I am 
old and not because thine is a Good Method. , 

And I said, Thou didst bring the people here to-night under 
promise that they should hear something wicked, and they will 
not demand. their money back. The Handshakers when they 
count the contents of the Plates will say, Our Pastor doeth well. 
It is not for me to complain. I dropped the fourth part of a 
Shekel into the Plate and thou art welcome to it. But I think it 
better to Advertise Righteousness than Sin. I like not the 
kind of salesmanship that doth mainly run down the goods of the 
Competitor and thus increase his Market. 

And he said, Ought I not to warn men against Sin? 

And I said, I would rather thou shouldest encourage them 
to Righteousness. 

* * * 


SMART TITLES 


Two biographies of American Presidents announced for early 
publication are entitled ‘‘This Man Adams” and ‘‘Meet Gen. 
Grant.” This kind of attempt to be smart and jaunty is growing 
tiresome. It is no longer original. Biography has come into 
belated recognition, but it is not going to retain its popularity 
if we get many more flippant titles. It is not a matter of as 
much importance as the tendency to make a hero out of every 
villain of the past and a villain out of every hero, but it is an 
irritating habit that could well be corrected. There is no title 
better for a biography than the plain and unadorned name of 
the man or woman whose career is described within the covers.— 
Boston Post. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SORRY WE MUST RAP HIM RATHER HARD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the pictures which Western folks love to read about, 
seen exemplified in Joe Lincoln’s novels, is the courtship of 
Yankees, never terminating but which goes on a lifetime. And 
I am wondering if the courtship which has gone on ecclesiastically 
a lifetime between the Unitarian and Universalist fellowships 
will never end in nuptials and some issue. Must the Unitarians 
and the Universalists bid each other a long farewell? Why not 
try a new way—instead of expressing a Paris Peace Pact and then 
go home and begin accumulating and sharpening swords as do 
the nations of the world, let us be impolite and honest. 

If the Universalists unite with Congregationalists they will 
choose the more polished, polite type of suitor, who is an adept 
of looking both ways at the same time, and who endeavors to 
have the riches of the religious world. The other suitor is one 
who has insisted on complete liberty, to follow out the Paris 
Pact by deeds instead of words, and allowing complete liberty 
permits in his house the religious atheist and agnostic, who, lack- 
ing in theological dogma, try to make it up by emphasizing love 
to mankind. These poor theological relations (humanists) are 
persona non grata to the Universalists, and so to lose sight of 
them they go to their erstwhile orthodox critics, the conservative 
liberal Congregationalists. 

Thus the two suitors stand before the Universalist maiden. 
One is the small, poor, theological type; the other the big Con- 
gregationalist brother. What would Jesus do? 

He would ask, which would need him most? 

Now the so-called humanist is not confined to the Unitarian 
denomination, the humanist there simply speaks out and is 
recognized as being what he is. I personally know Christian 
Disciples and Baptists occupying high ecclesiastical positions 
who are just as much humanists, that is have no more theological 
beliefs than the president of the 4A’s, who is now in a hunger 
strike in the South, being thrown into prison for preaching 
atheism. 

Religion, whatever it may be defined, has two activities. 
One is toward God, the other toward man. Now millions of 
Buddhists have been very religious, although not believing in 
God. Therefore religion does not have to be theistic, although 
I believe it is a much higher and better religion that is theistic. 
Shall we then thrust out of the door of our ecclesiastical home the 
man who has a partial religion? 

If we thrust out these men who are sincere, devout, and re- 
ligious, we also thrust out ourselves; for the same rule would 
not let any of us pass. We do not have a perfect religion. So 
in turning our back on the humanists we, by being exclusive, 
turn our back on the highest and best type of religion for our- 
selves. This religion of idealism disdains persecution, excom- 
munication, and exclusion, and endeavors to propagate itself 
by persuasion, example, and fellowship. 

Most Unitarians are Universalists, most Universalists are 
Unitarians. The fields are white unto the harvest, why should 
not then the liberals unite in order for more efficient warfare 
against the hosts of destruction? 

“Yes,” says the Universalist, ‘but I find myself more in 
accord with liberal orthodoxy than arid (Newton’s pet adjective) 
liberalism.’’ That may be true, yet is there not something greater 
than orthodoxy and liberalism—and that is religion! God cer- 
tainly is no respecter of religious nationalities. Are we great 
enough to take the stand of the Universal Father? This would 
be a step ahead of the Unitarian who balks at orthodoxy and the 
Universalists who balk at humanism. 

If we are intellectually and emotionally honest, must we 
not confess we do not practise the Fatherhood of God? 

Perhaps this is too much for us; we would have to sell what 
we have and give to the poor and have only treasure in heaven 
instead of endowments on earth. And church and ecclesiastical 
endowments give one such a comfortable feeling. 


May I give another suggestion, for I fear the last will strike 
the hard-headed churchman as sentimental. Attempt has been 
made to make the door open for Unitarians to enter the union by 
the phrase the “way of Jesus.’’ But what do we mean by this? 
Is it not an algebraic formula to throw a picture of Christ ideal- 
ism? Everybody approves of good, yes, then can we approve 
of the Christ way of life? 

Then we come to the critical question of New Testament 
scholarship: Is there a difference between the historical Jesus 
as given us in the synoptic gospels and the Christ ideal of the 
twentieth century? Of course there is: charity, celibacy, demon- 
ology, the catastrophic coming of the kingdom of God, the re- 
lation of nature’s laws to Deity. 

If the above sentence is permitted by the liberal editor of 
the Leader, the readers of the Leader are thrown into an emotional 
turmoil, for they feel Jesus is criticised; and they love Jesus. 

Of course we are all human beings, living on mother earth 
with a Father in heaven, and we can not expect too much of 
others, if we are such terrible failures ourselves. But certainly 
we can look at the stars if we never attain them. And let us 
understand when we stop anywhere along the march, as Judaism, 
Mohammedanism has done, even if we are Christians, we may 
be getting in the way of God. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


We permit this letter to pass as Exhibit A of the way ‘“‘how 
not to do it.”’ 

The Universalist Church is not a church entertaining a suit 
from anybody. Nor is anybody urging one. It is a self-respect- 
ing body of Christians trying honestly with others to make clear 
a principle through which separated Christians can come closer 
together. 

The last thing that can honestly be said of Congregational- 
ists is that they are adepts at looking both ways at the same 
time. And just as far from the facts is a description of the rich, 
powerful, intellectual, polished church of President Eliot as a 
small, poor, theological type. 

Universalists do not withhold sympathy from humanists 
or atheists. The president of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism is regarded by most informed Universalists as 
afanatic. A fanatic who thinks churches ought to be broken up 
and unbelief substituted for faith, is not excluded by Universal- 
ists. He automatically excludes himself. 

Under the name “humanism’’ many types of mind and 
heart congregate. When the Universalist Church throws out 
of its fellowship any man who can not define God in terms of 
theism, but who does reveal and teach him by living deeds, it 
will be time enough to say we are thrusting at humanists. 

Personally we much prefer a humanist who is doing the 
deeds and exhibiting the spirit of Jesus to a theist with the spirit 
of the Pharisees. Zs 

We are informed and honestly believe that the writer of 
this letter, a Unitarian clergyman, is both a good fellow and a 
successful man in his parish. In our opinion he sadly misrep- 
resents himself in this long, involved, uncharitable letter. 

The Editor. 


* * 


ADOPTION OF A DOG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Several Portland papers have recently asserted that I am the 
proud father of two children. Complimentary and congratu- 
latory messages have poured in from individuals who attended 
my wedding some sixteen months ago. I wish to assure the 
brethren that the only addition to our household has been by 
adoption, namely, a full-blooded canine mongrel duly christened 
“Tonsils.”” 

Gordon Chilson Reardon. 

Waterville, Maine. 
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The General Convention at Work 


FRIENDS 
Harold W. Bibber* 


So many people have asked me whether the Japanese were 
friendly toward the Americans who live in their country, that I 
feel a few remarks on this subject would be of interest. 

First of all, what is a friend? The dictionary tells us that 
it is “one who cherishes kind regard for another person.’”’ Search- 
ing further we find that the word itself comes from an old Anglo- 
Saxon word meaning ‘“‘to love.’’ Certainly love in its highest 
form is found between many friends. 

But how do two people become friends? It is not simply 
by knowing the name of the other, his place of residence, or his 
occupation, for this is merely acquaintance. Something more 
than this is needed, something which will make one feel a ‘‘kind 
regard’”’ for the other. 

It may be an act of individual kindness or it may be par- 
ticipation in a common undertaking. Again, passing through 
hardship or calamity together, where each sees the other’s 
courage and fortitude in the face of danger, may make two people 
friends. 

The occasions for striking such sparks of friendship are not 
frequent for the casual traveler in Japan, nor for those Americans 
who hold themselves aloof from the Japanese, mingling but sel- 
dom with them. As a result of what such folks say on their 
return to this country, and also the now happily diminished 
yellow journal ‘‘war talk,’’ the impression exists in some quar- 
ters that the Japanese are not very friendly. 

Most fair-minded foreign residents would agree that they 
are amicable, though they might not allow more. This implies 
a rather negative sentiment of freedom from discord or dis- 
turbance. It does not show my own feeling, which is that the 
Japanese have a positive feeling of good-will, and an absence of 
indifference toward us—that they are friends, when they have 
the opportunity to become so. 

A well-bred Japanese dislikes*to pry into other people’s 
affairs to the extent of hesitating to intrude himself, even when 
people may be patently in need of help. A question put to him 
or some indication given that his assistance would be welcome, 
usually suffices to overcome his natural hesitancy about ‘‘butt- 
ing in,” and all within his power he does for you. 

On my first trip into the mountains I had two good oc- 
easions to observe such evidences of the ready friendship of the 
country folk. 

Another American and I were trying to find some caves of 
historic interest in the mountains south of Nikko. The guide- 
book’s directions were not detailed and the maps did not show 
the roads. We had been tramping in what we thought must be 
the general direction of the caves, now and then passing through 
little hamlets, and meeting farmers and wood-cutters on the 
narrow roads, many of them hardly more than paths. 

We came to a point where, distance and direction consid- 
ered, it seemed necessary to go over the top of one range into the 
next valley. We left the main path and went up the mountain- 
side on what looked like a promising trail. Only a short way up 
we passed a lad working on a terraced field. He greeted us with 
the usual “‘ Konnichi wa,’ and watched us out of sight, as I 
thought just because we were foreigners, who are not common 
in the country. 


*Mr. Bibber, a member of our Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
church, is a graduate engineer who spent several years in Japan 
on engineering work. During this time he did much to help 
the work of our mission. He is now a member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Universalist Church, where he is render- 
ing valuable service. A pamphlet by him entitled ‘‘An Engineer 
in Japan” is well worth reading. Copies of it may be obtained 
on request from the office of the General Convention, 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The trail became poorer and less well defined as we climbed, 
and finally after fighting our way through the underbrush for 
some minutes without any further signs of a trail, we stopped, 
and after holding a conference decided to go back down. 

When we came to the boy hoeing the field we paused, and 
my companion inquired the way to the caves. Though at the 
time I understood no Japanese, I gathered that the boy was 
giving complete directions for reaching them. As we started off 
on the new course he had given us, he dropped his hoe and said 
that he had better show us the way until we réached the top of 
the pass, as we might get lost by ourselves. Our insistence that 
his directions were enough availed not, so he set off in front of us. 
Pausing once to rest, as the climb was steep, he said, ‘“You know, 
I wondered why you were going up that trail by my fathers, 
field when I first saw you, but I didn’t like to say anything.” 

In American fashion, on arriving at the top, we tried to 
press on the lad some money for his services. This he very 
politely but firmly refused, saying that he had really done noth- 
ing at all for us. 

We reached the caves without mishap and walked down a 
neighboring valley to a near-by town to spend the night. What 
the reason was for the large number of visitors in town that night 
I do not know, but after walking all day with packs that seemed 
to get heavier as the day wore on, it is not hard to imagine our 
feelings as one inn after another turned us away with the reply, 
“All filled up.’’ 

After the fourth refusal to take us in, my companion re- 
marked to that inn-keeper, ‘‘Well, I guess it’s going to be some 
job to find a place to stay in to-night.’”’ A man standing in the 
entrance, apparently an acquaintance of the landlord, said, “Well, 
let me help you.”’ 

He took us to one place where they apparently had abso- 
lutely no room, and then to another well-appointed inn, hidden 
behind a block of stores, which we would never have found un- 
aided. He interceded for us vigorously and we were finally taken 
in. To our heartfelt thanks, he replied, ‘‘Don’t mention it.’’ 

I could go on multiplying the instances where things were 
done for me by the Japanese without any thought of reward, 
that made me ‘“‘cherish kind regard” for them. Needless to say, 
all these kindnesses made me wish to reciprocate, and I tried 
to do this as much as I could, endeavoring to choose those in- 
stances where there was some indication that outside aid would 
be appreciated. The Japanese are as much touched by friendly 
acts as we are. This is one of the best ways I know of to get be- 
hind the formality or reserve that one generally meets in the 
beginning. 

Our own mission people in Japan appreciate this, I well 
know. Far from living or traveling apart from the people, 
they are among them all the time. I have seen and heard of 
numberless instances of our increased influence through friendly 
acts when they would be appreciated. 

They have truly taken up their dwelling near the highways 
of Japanese life, where by exemplifying the life of the Great 
Friend they extend his influence. Sam Walter Foss’s lines 
might be words taken from the thoughts of any of our represent- 
atives. They are well worth quoting here: 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 

Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban:— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


* * * 


Let him force himself to abound in small offices of kindness, 
affectionateness, by and by he will feel them become the habit 
of his soul.—Frederick W. Robertson. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


CATHOLICITY BOASTERS 


While on this subject, we venture to unburden ourselves 
of a crushing weight that has been oppressing the editorial 
chest for a long time. In our opinion the absurd habit of some 
of our editors to put the Catholic label on every man or woman 
who has achieved any measure of fame, or distinction, is to be 
greatly deplored. <A prize fighter wins a fight, an aviator makes 
a successful flight, a ball player knocks a series of home runs, 
and lo! there be those who consider this a great Catholic achieve- 
ment and a victory for the church. In bold headlines they 
announce that Gene Tunney, or Captain Fitzmaurice, or Babe 
Ruth, is a Catholic, as if a new glory had been added to the 
Church Militant. 

A Catholie writes a creditable piece of music, or delivers a 
good speech, or writes a pleasing poem, or paints a fine picture, 
and immediately we are moved to speak of him as a Catholic 
composer, a Catholic orator, a Catholic poet, a Catholic painter. 


We seem to be in the seventh heaven of happiness when we can. 


link up our religion with a man’s achievements. The practise is 
childish, and if consistently followed is bound to make us ap- 
pear ridiculous. Thus a Catholic magazine not long ago had an 
article on Catholic Criminals. 

Incidentally it may be stated that we are the only religious 
group that indulges in this sort of thing. We alone insist on 
always mentioning the “Catholicity’’ of those who have achieved 
something, or are in the public eye. Even with regard to the 
ordinary affairs of life we pursue the practise. We speak of 
Catholic lawyers, Catholic dentists, Catholic physicians, et al.— 
as if they constituted distinctive groups set apart from all others. 
An American citizen who happens to be a Catholic is appointed 
to the position of superintendent of public schools—and sure 
enough, we'll speak of him as a “‘Catholic’”’ superintendent of 
public schools. The mayor of a town, the governor of a state, a 
district attorney, or a sheriff—if he happens to belong to our 
church, is usually described by us with the prefix Catholic. 

We have had occasion a dozen times in the past few weeks 
to correct people who spoke to us about a Catholic President. 
Once and for all let it be understood that Al Smith, if elected, 
will not be a Catholic President any more than Herbert Hoover, 
if elected, will be a Quaker President, or than Mr. Coolidge is a 
Congregational President. If the religious affiliation of Al 
Smith is being stressed unduly, we have ourselves to blame for 
it—HEatension Magazine (Roman Catholic) Chicago. 


* * 


COMING DOWN TO EARTH 


Signs multiply that all the talk about church unity is to lead 
somewhere, just as all the talk about the outlawry of war has 
yielded such substantial results as the Pact of Paris. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
has a standing commission charged with treating with any other 
denomination which might make overtures of union. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1928 has formally opened the way to such a 
negotiation, and provided a commission of twenty-five to carry 
the matter forward. Doubtless we shall hear much more on this 
point in the immediate future as the outgrowth of such world 
conferences as have been held at Stockholm on Life and Work 
and at Lausanne on Faith and Order. Representatives of all the 
leading sects and churches, with the notorious exception of the 
one ancient church whose basic theory excludes tolerance of all 
others, have met as Christian brethren day after day in the same 
council chamber, worshiped at the same altar and repeated the 
same creed. It is undeniable that the year 1928 finds the ec- 
clesiastical partitions thinner and pierced by more openings for 
doors and windows than ever before in Christian history. There 
may be no rushing, mighty wind sweeping us together, but there 
is a glacier-like trend which, if less spectacular, is even more ir- 
resistible, and much less likely to work havoe with frail ec- 
clesiastical structures. 


Bishop Brent, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, presided 
at Lausanne last year and took to heart the lesson which he 
learned in that world conference. Last week he opened his mind 
and heart to his colleagues at Washington. He is quoted as 
saying to his fellow bishops: 

“Tt is time we came down to earth. The results of the world 
conference at Lausanne should warm the heart of every one who 
longs for church unity. Christian unity is a subject that can be 


‘dealt with no longer in general terms. It is our duty to pick out 


definite churches or denominations with which to hold confer- 
ences. The real basis of church unity must be along moral lines. 
I think I learned at Lausanne that the chief difference between 
the Methodist, Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches was that 
of ordination. The Methodists and Presbyterians believe in the 
transmission of the orders through the presbytery. We believe 
in the transmission of the orders through the episcopate, but the 
superior side of such a conference would be that of commissions 
from each of the three churches, sitting side by side, seriously 
looking for the basis of church unity. We should extend this 
olive branch to our brother churches now.” 

Accordingly the presiding bishop was authorized to appoint 
a commission of three bishops, three clergymen and three lay- 
men to represent the Protestant Episcopal Church in conference 
on unity with similar official groups in the two great divisions of 
Presbyterianism and the two branches of Episcopal Methodism. 

This action by the House of Bishops breaks with the past. 
If approved by the House of (Lay) Deputies it clears the way for 
conversations on a basis of equality which has not always ob- 
tained. For it will be remembered that the Protestant Episcopal 
communion, as such, has always held itself aloof from full par- 
ticipation in such common undertakings as the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

It would be as painful for Methodists to give up their de- 
nominational identity in a general Protestant merger as for any 
other strongly self-conscious sect. Yet there is no use in de- 
nying that great changes are taking place, and that the genera- 
tion which will soon be taking over the direction of affairs has 
already shown itself to be much less bound by the past than any 
that preceded it. Old shibboleths are unpronounceable upon 
its lips. It takes realistic views of the church. It is ready to sit 
down at the council table with any follower of Jesus Christ for 
the discussion of the principal thing, namely: How to make 
Christ King.—Christian Advocate. 


* * 


LEGACIES 


For many years generous members of the Reformed Church 
have been remembering the institutions and boards of our church 
when they made their wills. A large part of the endowment funds 
now held by these institutions and boards came to them in the 
form of legacies. Without these funds our colleges, seminaries, 
orphans’ homes and benevolent boards would have been greatly 
handicapped in their work. 

During all of these years there has been one institution of 
the church that has been almost forgotten. We refer to our 
Reformed Church Messenger. The Messenger is the voice that has 
been speaking for the whole church for a full century. It has 
been telling the church of the needs of other institutions, and has 
said very little about its own needs. 

The time has come when we must make an earnest appeal 
to the members of our church for a more generous support of 
the paper that represents and officially speaks for the church we 
love, and especially for our three Eastern Synods. To print 
and deliver the Messenger to our subscribers—with our present 
subscription list—costs us more than we receive from them for 
their paper. As a result, there has been an annual deficit aver- 
aging about $5,000. This deficit has been a burden resting not 
alone upon the editor, but also upon the Publication and Sun- 
day School Board, for it is from the treasury of this board that 


. 
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the deficit is largely met. Please remember that the Messenger 
is not alone among religious journals in facing an annual deficit. 
Some of the denominational weeklies have annual deficits amount- 
ing to $20,000 or more. Many folks object to much advertising 
in the church paper; but even if we were willing to accept two 
or three times as many ‘‘ads,’”’ we could not get them, as many 
large advertisers have not yet realized the value of such a medium. 

The chief reason for these annual deficits is found in the fact 
that multitudes of Christian men and women are not reading 
their church papers; that these denominational weeklies are not 
found in the majority of Christian homes. A paper telling the 
church of the work and the needs of the church is an absolute 
necessity. No denomination could grow, much less live, without 
it. The hope, therefore, for the future of the Messenger, as well 
as of other religious papers, is found in an adequate endowment 
fund. If the Messenger had right now an endowment fund of 
$100,000, the income from such a fund would meet the annual 
deficit and relieve the management from distracting burdens. 

Dr. Shipler, editor of the Churchman (Episcopal), writing 
of the unfortunate condition in which the religious press finds 
itself, said: ‘““There is something out of adjustment in the uni- 
verse when people will give millions for building cathedrals and 
scorn appeals for a few thousand dollars for maintaining an in- 
strument for promoting that enlightenment without which 
cathedrals are but unmeaning gestures. I have hope that there 
will be a better conception of values in the future. Sooner or 
later church people who have money to give for the promotion of the 
religion of Jesus Christ will see the inescapable value of the en- 
lightened, free and forward-looking religious journal.” 

We covet the interest, sympathy and help of our loyal 
church membership. Gifts made to such an endowment fund 
right now will prove most helpful. Please count the Messenger 


Endowment Fund among the objects worthy of your considera- - 


tion when you make your will. Frequent legacies of substantial 
amounts will put the Messenger Endowment Fund where it 
ought to be.—Reformed Church Messenger. 


* * 


ELBOW ROOM 


Most people take it for granted that there are three types 
of churchmen in the Episcopal Church. As the result of a ques- 
tionnaire sent by the enterprising managing editor of the Witness, 
W. B. Spofford, to delegates to the General Convention, our 
own convictions are authenticated. We have believed that we 
had enough different types of churchmen to make a volume, if 
listed, second in size only to the New York telephone directory. 
We are delighted that this is true, for this journal stands for an 
inclusive church. Mr. Spofford admits that in his list were 
“classifications which we had not known existed.’’ A Pittsburgh 
parson wrote “that he reads regularly the Living Church, the 
Churchman and the Witness and, as a result, is so confused that 
he can not tell what sort of churchman he is.’”’ This is good, so 
far as it goes; but why stop short? Why not include the South- 
ern Churchman (fundamentalist) and make the confusion com- 
plete? At all events, we suspect that this parson is a better 
Christian because of being a confused churchman. And Chris- 
tianity has always seemed more important to us than church- 
manship. All things considered, we are grateful that the Anglican 
Communion continues to be elastic enough to aliow sufficient 
elbow room for being a Christian.—The Churchman. 

* * 


ANOTHER DENOMINATION SOON TO BE RECOGNIZED 


Entirely apart from any element of religious controversy 
that is involved, it is a matter of interest that the coming elec- 
tion will bring to the Presidency a member of a religious group 
not hitherto represented there. For the first time, a Catholic or 
a Quaker will occupy the White House. Two Presidents, perhaps, 
have had wives who were Catholics, but until this year no Catho- 
lic has been nominated for the Presidency by one of the great 
parties. The Quakers are in a similar situation, Dolly Madison 
being known as a Friend, a vivacious one indeed, and Lincoln 
being credited with a Quaker blood strain. In an editorial, 
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“Religious Toleration,”’ the St. Louis Globe- Democrat sees in 
these nominations America’s repudiation of intolerance in re- 
ligion. It characterizes as “‘a real political phenomenon” the 
nomination of ‘representatives of sects that were equally pro- 
scribed and equally persecuted in the early days of our country.” 
“With what emotions of horror,” it exclaims, ‘‘would the Puritan 
Fathers have visioned such a possibility in the nation they were 
helping to establish!’’ 

John Fiske, the historian, in his “‘Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America,’ says: ‘Quakers and Catholics differed so far, 
though in opposite directions, from the opinions generally held 
by English people, that they were alike condemned by every- 
body. Even the warmest advocates of tolerance were wont to 
make an exception in the Catholics and Quakers, who for 
different reasons were regarded as hardly within the pale of 
Christianity.’”’-—The American Friend. 


* * 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


The pastor of this church has refrained from preaching 
politics or mentioning the issues of the campaign (as he sees 
them) in the pulpit. If he preaches the fundamental right of 
every American citizen to office irrespective of religion, and of 
tolerance as the essence of Christianity, then he is charged 
with being indifferent to the claims of temporal authority of 
the Church of Rome; if he takes the other side of the question, 
then he is called bigoted. If he’s dry, he’s a fanatic; if he is 
wet, then he is a law violator and loose in morals. We are not 
afraid of being called any one of them, or all of them combined. 
We recognize the American right of every man to his politics 
and his religion. If we sat in the pew, and had convictions on 
this campaign (which we have), and the pastor of our church 
condemned our party and told us how to vote, we would resent 
it. Perhaps more. We do not go to church to be advised 
politically. Weare aware that politics in the pulpit is a debat- 
able question, but in the heat of a partisan campaign, our an- 
swer is: ‘‘No.’”’ The questions involved will not be settled by the 
voting of next Tuesday. We have preached on these questions 
before and expect to again when it can not be considered a 
question of political partisanship. In the meantime there are 
two questions to be answered by every good citizen: 

1. The duty of every citizen to vote for his preference at 
the polls. 

2. The duty of every one to follow his conscience in voting 
for what he considers to be the best interests of his country. 

The first thing to do is to vote. The second is to vote 
right, according to you.—Wausau Universalist. 

* * 


WHY THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


An unfortunate tendency to discount the significance of the 
religious press seems to prevail in many quarters. Not a few 
seem to feel that the new interest shown in religion by the daily 
newspapers and the popular magazines makes the church’s own 
publications less necessary to-day. 

Without attempting a complete statement, it may surely be 
said that among the major objectives of the religious press— 
objectives which no other journals set for themselves—are the 
following: 

(1) To help people keep their faith in the spiritual meaning 
of life in a day when a host of influences are tending to batter it 
down. 

(2) To sustain confidence in the fundamental importance 
of the church at a time when it is under a heavy fire of criticism. 

(3) To hold up every phase of human life and relationships 
to the mind and spirit of Christ, not allowing any area of social 
life to be exempt from his sway. 

(4) To keep church people from becoming complacent, 
helping them to be open-eyed and sympathetic toward progres- 
sive influences in the church, such as the movement toward 
larger Christian unity, the new emphasis on fellowship in the 
missionary enterprise and the fresh grappling with the issue of 
peace and war.—Federal Council Bulletin. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The soul is dyed the color of its leisure thoughts —W. R. Inge. 


Wise Words to Youth 
Facing Life. By W.H. P. Faunce. 
millan. $2.00.) 

President Faunce of Brown University 
has made it a practise to speak regularly 
in the college chapel, and this volume 
records a number of his brief addresses. 
They are very wise, sane, and honest in 
their advice to young men and women. 
They are brave, too, for Dr. Faunce shows 
youth its readiness to play with the trivial 
when life’s seriousness challenges mind 
and heart. ‘‘The trouble with college life 
is not that it is vicious, but that it is so 
often trivial. These student activities 
—have we ever seriously appraised them? 
. . . Some of them are a mere frittering 
away of time and energy into utter fu- 


(Mac- 


tility.” 
Dr. Faunce calls youth to creative 
enterprises. ‘‘One should always decline 


to take hold of an enterprise that is already 
a complete success. The only things you 
can do with such an enterprise is to hold 
it where you found it, and there is no 
glory and little satisfaction in that.” 

Here is a book to put into the hands of 
young people leaving home for college. 

HO Base 
* * 
Devotional Aids 
Altar Stairs. By Joseph Fort Newton. 

(Maemillan. $1.75.) 

The Path to God. By Albion Fellows 
f Bacon. (Harpers. $1.25.) 
The Steep Ascent. By Robert Norwood. 

(Seribners. $1.50.) 

Dr. Fort Newton combines a passionate 
earnestness in devotional utterance with 
the gift of beautiful expression. And 
should not prayers offered for the use of 
others be in their form as noble as the 
finest symbols of the ‘sanctuary? His 
“Altar Stairs’ are brief prayers, designed 
to meet a variety of occasions and needs, 
breathing the confidence of an exalted 
faith and consecrating the spirit of man 
to wise and useful living. The little 
book is very suitable for personal and 
private use, but there are prayers for 
special days which many ministers will be 
glad to use for the enrichment of public 
worship. 

The author of “Beauty for Ashes,” 
Mrs. Bacon, gives us in her little book, 
“The Path to God,’ meditations which 
are the application to every day life of 
some of the great texts of the Bible. They 
bear witness to a piety of a type seldom 
met with nowadays, and those who have 
had the preparation of an evangelical 
training will doubtless find them helpful. 

Dr. Norwood, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, publishes,' under the 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


title of “The Steep Ascent,’’ twenty-four 
brief sermons or meditations delivered 
during Lent. They deal intimately and 
suggestively with many fundamental prob- 
lems of Christian discipleship. They can 
not conceal his fear lest formalism devital- 
ize our faith. ‘I think that the reason 
why religion at present is largely dead, in 
spite of our much noise to the contrary, 
is that we have made it too formal.’ 
“T wish that Christianity had stopped at 
the word disciple, had made no distinc- 
tion between bishops, priests, deacons and 
laity.”’ 
H.E.B.S. 
* * 
Ambassadors for Christ 

The Ambassador. By Bishop James E. 
Freeman. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach. 
English Series. Edited by Sir James 
Marchant. (Harpers. $2.50.) 
Bishop Freeman of Washington, in his 

Yale lectures on preaching (1928), recog- 

nizes that we are living in an age marked 

by far-reaching changes in thought and 
practise. He calls men to the preaching 

ministry with a conviction that this is a 

time for an aggressive forward movement. 

“There may be a need for a new alignment 

of the forces and possibly for a change in 

the personnel of our leaders.’’ But, admit- 
ting this, Dr. Freeman refuses to go fur- 
ther in concession to the age. The church 
must speak with an authoritative note. 

The conditions under which the modern 

preacher can hope to occupy once again a 

place of authority are the theme of these 

lectures. Perhaps as they were delivered 
they were more impressive than they are 
to the reader. 

Sir James Marchant has collected what 
a group of British (not English, as the 
title claims) preachers believe to be 
sermons representative of their central 
message. Twenty distinguished preachers 
contribute sermons, the Church of England 
predominating. Dr. Jacks, ‘‘Dick’’ Shep- 
pard, Dr. Orchard, and Miss Royden 
represent the less conventional approach. 
We wonder why the late Dr. George H. 
Morrison is the only Scottish preacher 
included. 

Dr. Jacks takes for his subject ‘“‘the 
right to be happy.’”’ He has selected, he 
says, a sermon that he has reason to be- 
lieve did good and not harm. It is, strictly 
speaking, ‘“‘not about religion at all.’’ 
“The best way of teaching religion is in- 
direct.’”’ This was the way of Jesus, who 
never once mentions the word religion. 
There is a profound truth in this sermon. 
It is addressed to young people. ‘When 
the time comes for choosing your voca- 
tion, choose one that challenges your skill; 
choose one that will put your mind, your 


whole personality, on its mettle: the hap- 
piness best worth having is to be found 


on those lines. Beware of soft jobs. Don’t — 


| 


listen to people who tell you that man was 
made for happiness. He wasn’t. He was 
made for doing difficult, beautiful, heroic 
work, and the only happiness he is entitled 


to is the happiness that comes from doing ~ : 


it. 
H.E.B.S. 
* * 
The Religion of Jesus 
By Walter E. Bundy. (Bobbs-Merrill 

Company. $3.50.) 

Scholarly and prophetic! ‘The reader 
will thoroughly enjoy a careful reading of 
this book. It is not just another volume 
on Jesus, but has the distinction of merit. 
We can not see how the careful reader can 
possibly disagree with the author’s demon- 
stration-of the humanity of Jesus, based 
upon the study of his religious experience, 
but even if he does, surely he will not find 
anything which is not worthy of the 
highest ideals of religious faith. This is 
not a study of Christianity, but a contrast 


between organized Christianity and the ~ 


religion of Jesus. It is first'a study of 
Jesus’ own religion, a psychological study 
of his experience. It sets forth the true 
aim of those who would follow Jesus sub- 
sequently as the reproduction of this ex- 
perience. Jesus did not ask men to be- 
lieve in him or on him, but with him. His 


mission was subverted when his person - 


became an object of worship. Formal, 
creedal, institutional Christianity has 
made him this. It is easier to accept the 
form of religion than its substance. The 
nature of the religious experience is such 
that conventionalization tends to destroy 
the very soul of it. How, for instance, 
can prayer be formalized when it is es- 
sentially a spontaneous yearning of soul 
for security or worthiness? True, the set 
prayer may be more beautiful, usually is, 
but is beauty the aim of prayer? 

The author’s arraignment of present 
conditions and values in religion and 
civilization seems to us wholly justifiable. 
Religious experience is not fostered over- 
much in churches which grow more and 
more highly organized and mechanized. 
What Christians should do is to differen- 
tiate themselves from the world and 
worldly ideals and teach men once more 
the faith which can be careless of self, 
generous, venturesome, daring. An or- 
ganization which puts statistics, efficiency, 
endowments, and respectability first is 
passing out stones for the bread of life. 
Oh for generosity, prophetic recklessness 
and daring, instead of the caution and 
coldness in high places. These latter 
qualities have their place in the world of 

(Continued on page 1501) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR “FRIENDLY HOUSE” CHRIST- 
MAS 


Here are some of the little things which 
can be sent to Friendly House to add to 
the joy of Christmas: 

Christmas candy or money for it. 

Bright colored yarns with which to sew 
candy bags. 

Clocks for Friendly House. 

It is so helpful to all concerned if 
Christmas gifts and offerings can be sent 
early. We suggest that you make up your 
package for Friendly House this week and 
send it to the new address, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, North Carolina. 

* * 


KIMONO INFORMATION 


“We can’t ever exactly match any cloth 
we send, because the kimono cloth is sold 
by the small bolt, just enough to make one 
kimono. Sometimes on the same counter 
it is possible to find two pieces alike, but 
rarely ever. Just as we go into a store 
and expect to find no two dresses alike, 
so the Japanese go into the store expecting 
to find different dress material. I’ve 
almost never seen exactly the same dress 
materials on two women. So don’t let 
any one who orders get the impression 
that she can ever find or match anything 
we've sent before.” 

This is a paragraph from a letter just 
received from Miss Bowen, and will ex- 
plain to all who have ordered kimonos 
from the samples sent by the Blackmer 
Home Alumnae, why the kimono which 
they will receive will not be exactly like 
the sample from which they ordered. 
We hope that all will bear this in mind and 
think of the real purpose of the sale of 
these kimonos—the support of a girl in 
Blackmer Home. 

* * 


THE BIRTHPLACE ENDOWMENT 


One of the last acts of President James 
A. Garfield in health was to pledge him- 
self to urge upon the Congress the ad- 
hesion of the United States to the Treaty 
of Geneva. The following letter, with 
check enclosed, was recently received from 
his son, President Harry A. Garfield of 
Williams College: 

August 21, 1928. 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, 
52 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
Dear Madam: 
The purchase of the Clara Barton Birth- 


place by the Women’s National Mission-: 


ary Association is an aid to the preserva- 
tion of noble sentiment, and I am pleased 
to add my mite to the endowment fund 
you are seeking. The Red Cross Society 
is of course the best memorial to Clara 
Barton, but people are always interested 
in the intimate personal things. It is a 
worthy curiosity that leads us to seek an 
explanation of the success of those who 


have rendered unauestioned services to 
mankind. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Garfield. 
* * 
EVER YLAND 

It is with sincere regret that we publish 
the following excerpts from a letter from 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, editor of Hvery- 
land, the only magazine of World Friend- 
ship for girls and boys published. 

“T must now send out a formal an- 
nouncement that Hveryland will be dis- 
continued with the December number, so 
we can not accept any more subscriptions. 
...I am sorry that the Boards have 
not felt that theyjcould really work with 


any promise of success for the magazine, 
since to my mind it is the most important 
things for Women’s Boards to do.... 

“Please say to the Boards that have 
helped that I have appreciated it. . . . 

“Tt is a comfort that in the twenty years 
the magazine has lived, the thoughts of 
the nations have grown more friendly, and 
I think we have helped to train a genera- 
tion that will be for world peace and world 
friendship. 

“‘As I lay it down the words of Christ 
come to me, as they have often come dur- 
ing these years: ‘Feed my lambs. If ye 
love me, feed my lambs.’’ The older 
people have their literature, more than 
they can possibly read. I pray that some 
one, somewhere, will be able to take up a 
similar work and do it in a better way that 
will appeal to all Boards so that we may 
still have something for the children.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


GENERAL UNION FINANCE 

Every so often the General Union finds 
itself in financial difficulties, especially 
at the beginning of the year. The General 
Union work is supported by pledges made 
at conventions and institutes, and by in- 
terest from invested funds. Early in the 
fall there is little realized from either of 
these sources, and yet the bills for Onward 
deficit, which can not be helped, for 
materials which are needed, and for general 
office expense, continue to come in. 

It is a serious problem which is faced 
by any organization similar to ours; it is 
especially serious for an organization of 
young people who want their work to 
be on as firm a basis as possible. The 
question is: ‘‘What is the solution?” 

Many people say: “What does the 
General Union need money for? Could 
we not run just as well without it?” Let 
us consider then a few of the things which 
the General Union is doing, :and ask, 
“Can we be efficient without these?’ 

In the budget which was recommended 
by the Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations at Ferry Beach a few 
of the larger items were these: 

First, office expense. This includes the 
salary of the executive secretary, one 
item which assuredly can not be dispensed 
with, or who would answer the many lat- 
ters of inquiry, see to the countless details 
of a central office, and keep the various 
workers in touch with each other? 

Another large item is departmental 
expense. Often people ask, “What is 
this?’ It includes the expense of depart- 
mental space in Onward, giving the su- 
perintendents opportunity to present mat- 
ters to local Unions, it includes, also, the 
expense of the letters which are sent out. 
How many of us would be able to have as 
interesting parties without the recreational 
bulletin; or to arouse as much interest in 


the Legion without a knowledge of what 
is being done with the money, what the 
others are giving, and the suggestions 
which are sent; or would take the time to 
work out an adequate devotional program 
for the local Union without the basic 
program which is worked out by the De- 
votional Superintendent? It is an item 
which is essential to the smooth and ef- 
ficient working of our local Unions. 

Onward expense at $2,500, with sub- 
scriptions bringing in only $1,200 and 
thus leaving us a deficit of $1,300, is 
another often questioned expense. There 
is only one thing which makes this situ- 
ation endurable, that is the value of On- 
ward to the local Union, which is something 
that most of us agree to. The price could 
be raised for Onward, but experiment 
tends to show that the raising of the price 
means the lowering of the number of sub- 
scriptions, so that the total result is apt 
to be a continuance of the same deficit, 
with a diminution of the value because 
a smaller group is reached. 

And so we can see “what the General 
Union needs money for.’”’ ‘‘Why a Gen- 
eral Union’”’ is also answered in the same 
way. It is to make us feel that we are 
an organization, not a number of isolated 
units; it is to help us to work so as to get 
a maximum of benefit from what is done. 

What then is the solution to our finan- 
cial problem? We can not say, it is some- 
thing which must be worked out slowly, 
but at least we can help to alleviate the 
present situation in one way. That is, if 
your Union has made a pledge see that it 
is paid now when the money is so badly 
needed, and when so few pledges are 
paid. One Union voted not so long ago to 
pay its pledge at once, and at the same 
time raised it substantially. Doubtless 
others are doing the same thing. Js your 
Union one of them? 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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IT CONCERNS YOU 


176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Nov. 14, 1928. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

After careful thought, we, the 
members of the Executive Board 
of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, have voted unanimously 
to make the following announce- 
ment: 

We believe (1) that when the next 
president of the Association is nomi- 
nated it should be with the thought 
that he is to be an unpaid officer and 
is to perform only the duties ordi- 
narily expected of a president; and 
(2) that the active leader in office and 
field should be selected by the officers 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion in co-operation with those of the 
General Convention. 

George E. Huntley, 
Laura Bowman Galer, 
John M. Ratcliff, 
Carl A. Hempel, 
Albert H. Homans. 


The significance of the above 
pronouncement will be apparent 
to all. It means that the sugges- 
tions of Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. Stan- 
ley Manning and others, concerning 
the election of a president, have 
been accepted as part of the policy 
of the Executive Board. 

It means that the Nominating 
Committee, of which Dr. Theo- 
dore A. Fischer is chairman, will 
bring in the name of some person 
to succeed Dr. Huntley as presiding 
officer, but not as leader in office 
and field service. 

It means that the Executive 
Board elected at the Washington 
Convention will select, in consulta- 
tion and co-operation with the 
Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion, a person to take over the re- 
sponsibilities and activities at home 
and abroad which hitherto have 
devolved upon the president. 

The person selected for either 
position will not be the present 
president, who is not a candidate. 

Hereafter the procedure will be 
analogous to that of the General 
Convention, which elects a presi- 
dent but which leaves the choice of a 
General Superintendent to its Board 
of Trustees, no change in the Con- 
stitution being required. 

This is a matter that concerns 
you and every other person in- 


terested in the Universalist Church. 
Le tet, ee ee ae Weer Nal Jeo wa Set tae tae ee Sy tas 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1. Arlington, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1. 
Headquarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1. Framingham, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 


Hartford, Conn.; 


* * 


FOR CHINESE RELIEF 
Cash for China continues to arrive. 
We report the offering up to November 
first. : 
Previously acknowledged $125.58 
Paid through other agencies .... 39.61 


Ariton, -Ala.......... qa 2.00 
BuftalowN. Y-, Grace@ea ene 9.50 
Cambridge, Mass., First ....... 10.00 
Chattanooga, Tennueeeee. nme. 1.00 
Cincinnati; 'O: 42 eee eee 12.70 
Cleveland,.O.... . Gagpsematstoernorre WARP 
East Boston, Mass., Add. ...... .50 


50 
.00 
.25 
.06 


Galesburg, Dll: . Agen 
Indianapolis, Indaeeeeeer ere 
Lansing: Mich. . eset eee 
Medford Hillside, Mass., Add. .. 


6 

5 

7 

8 
Macedon, N.Y. :ceeeeieeee 3.00 
Milford; Mass. 2aaeeenacee re 9.00 
Mitchellville; Ta Saeeeeraereen 4.68 
Monson; Mass. Jaen PHA 
North Weymouth, Mass. ...... 9.00 
New Haven, Connapesnn os 5. ZA wel 
Rerry,-N. Y.. ... eee 5.65 
Providence, R. I., Mediator 5,52 
Reading, Pa... aoe 6.60 
Sangerville, Me................ 1.00 
Scranton, Pa. . jee ee 10.00 
West Chesterfield, N.H. ....... 1.10 
$362.91 


* * 


SEEN IN PASSING 

Indianapolis, Ind. Our school here 
is alive one. Mr. T. F. Schlaegel is a real 
superintendent and also a good teacher of 
a boys’ class. In the closing service, one 
pupil from each class gives a brief report 
of the work of the day. 

Oaklandon, Ind. A large school whose 
strength depends not on ministers, who 
come and go, but on its faithful officers 
and teachers. The teacher of beginners, 
Miss Leone Patrick, would like to or- 
ganize a primary department, and her 
desire was seconded by the visiting Field 
Worker. 

Muncie, Ind. A happy group of work- 
ers, apparently enjoying each other and 
entirely devoted to their minister, Rev. 
A. E. MecDavitt. The many class rooms 
are all in use. 

Concord, Mich. This school has trebled 
in membership in two years. Special 
features are a men’s class, that has resulted 
in a Community Club, a boys’ class of 


thirty-one members, furnishing the church 
music on the first Sunday of each month, a . 
newly organized girls’ class that plans to 
equal that of the boys. 

Horton, Mich. An interested school, 
whose younger members gave a pretty 
demonstration, ‘“‘The Light of the World,” 
at the State Convention, and whose older 
boys and girls appeared as a chorus choir. 

Albion, N. Y. This school, housed in 
the beautiful Pullman Memorial Church, 
has recently taken a written examination 
on the work done. ; 

Middleport, N. Y. A group of loyal 
and interested teachers who see the larger 
meaning of their task, and are eager for 
better ways of work. They respond well 
to the leadership of the new minister, 
Rey. Clarence Cowing. Many plans for 
community usefulness of the new parish 
house are under discussion. 

Dolgeville, N. Y. A supper conference 
brings together about twenty-five workers 
and four visitors from Herkimer, includ- 
ing Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels. The 
question period develops discussion of 
promotion methods, and of a better curric- 
ulum. Mr. Skeels had interesting informa- 
tion. to give about stereopticon lectures 
which may be obtained from the State 
Department of Education. The Dolgeville 
school is the third largest in the state. 
It has a fine young superintendent, Mr. 
George Oostermayer, and devoted teach- 
ers. 

Fort Plain, N. Y. The H. Q. visitor 
speaks briefly in church on the significance 
of the church school and later addresses 
the school on ‘‘Co-operation for Power.” 
This school is fortunate in its new minister, 
Rev. Rufus H. Dix, deeply interested in 
religious education, and in its young su- 
perintendent, Mr. Claire Richards, son of 
Rey. L. J. Richards. It also has a group of 
loyal teachers. Many changes are in 
prospect in the curriculum, and there is a 
sincere purpose to strengthen the school 
in every direction. A.G.E. 


* * 


NORTH WEYMOUTH GAVE IT 


In a recent report we credited Quincy, 
Mass., with a gift of nine dollars for the 
China Relief Fund. No, it was North 
Weymouth that sent the money. The 
mistake was due to the fact that the 
check was drawn on a Quincy bank. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 
Rochester, New York, rejoices in the 
decision of Miss Clara H. Andrews to 
remain as parish secretary and assistant. 
It ought to. 


At Newark, N. J., Rev. Lucius Hamilton 
Garner, associate pastor, has organized a 
“Modern Men’s Bible Class.’ Thirty- 
five attendants at the first session. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington 
briefly addressed a group of women of 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, during his 
recent visit to that city. 


Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Executive 
Secretary, returned Noy. 12 from a trip 
which included Washington, D. C., St. 
Petersburg, Lakeland, Jacksonville, Miami 
and Tallahassee, Fla., and Florala, Ala. 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Philadel- 
phia contributed a powerful article to the 
Churchman of Nov. 10, on ‘“‘The Re- 
sponsibility of the Churches for Peace.’ 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice, who is spending a 
year in Europe, recently preached twice 
in the great Episcopal Cathedral in Paris 
and celebrated holy communion. 


Mrs. Bertha Gerneaux Woods of Ber- 
wyn, Md., whose poems have frequently 
been published in the Christian Leader, 
has in press a little book of poems which 
will appear in December, called ‘“‘The 
Patient Scientists and Other Verses,’’ 
to be brought out by the University of 
Maryland Press. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn 
observed their twenty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary on Sunday, Nov. 11, 1928. 
Many friends remembered them with 
flowers and congratulations. The Execu- 
tive Board of the General Sunday School 
Association, of which Mr. Hempel is 
secretary, sent a beautiful bouquet of 
chrysanthemums with best wishes and 
words of appreciation. 


Rey. Walter Henry MacPherson of St. 
John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, IIL, 
announces that ‘‘by a vote of the congre- 
gation it has been decided to add to the 
list of church officers a Board of Deacons 
and Deaconesses to be responsible for 
the education of the people in all matters 
pertaining to denominational benevo- 
lences, locally, nationally and throughout 
the world,’’ and also “‘to co-operate with 
the Board of Trustees in raising quotas 
for state and national work.” 


Miss Frances C. Gifford, Miss Carrie 
A. Cowing, Miss Emily K. Roberts, and 
Mrs. Angelio B. Nickerson, from the 
Provincetown Universalist church, motored 
to Boston to hear their former pastor, 
Rey. Cornelius Greenway, preach the 
Armistice Day sermon at the Church of 
the Redemption, a sermon which made a 
deep impression. 


Rev. John M. Foglesong of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in the past two and a half 
years has received into membership in 
the Universalist church over one hundred 
persons who have never been connected 


and Interests 


with the Universalist church before. In 
his six years in the Universalist fellow- 
ship he has taken in over three hundred. 
Mr. Foglesong is convinced by experience 
that there need be no loss in total number 
of members. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom, executive secre- 
tary for the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, has recently visited Palmer, 
Somerville, and Canton, Mass., in the 
interest of the Clara Barton Guild. Miss 
Enbom also spoke at the Mid-Year Con- 
ference of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention and Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Connecticut held 
in Hartford, Wednesday, Nov. 14. 


Mr. Robert Brunton of Malden has 
presented to the First Parish Church, of 
which Mr. Brooks is pastor, a framed 
calendar 30 x 24 inches, which is to hang 
in the church office. “By one glance any 
one may see a picture of what is to occur 
in the church throughout the winter.’’ 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Swampscott, 


- Mass., is taking two courses at Tufts Col- 


lege Mondays, as he explains, ‘‘to keep 
his brain limbered up and from getting 
dusty.”’ 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. and Mrs. Perkins 
were at home at their beautiful apart- 
ment, 1661 Crescent Place, to the Optimist 
Club and to the members of the Washing- 
ton parish on Nov. 5. The choir came in 
force and entered into the festivities. 
The reception was arranged under the 
auspices of the Optimist Club, “‘the social 
and literary club of the parish,’ of which 
Mrs. Frank Ballou is president. 


Florida 


De Funiak Springs,—On Sunday morn- 
ing, Oct. 28, Rey. A. Arnold Ross, after 
more than forty years as preacher, eight 
years of which were spent as pastor of 
the Universalist church of DeFuniak 
Springs, preached his farewell sermon 
and retired from the ministry, having 
passed his seventy-sixth year of life. The 
church was crowded with friends and 
parishioners and many from former pas- 
torates in Brewton and Florala, Ala. 
A number came from distances exceeding 
400 miles the round trip, some from 200 
miles the round trip, and one young man 
made a round trip of 350 miles over the 
country in order to be present. This 
shows the affection in which Mr. Ross is 
held by those to whom he has ministered 
for more than a score of years. The ser- 
vice was a notable one and will long be 
remembered by all present. Two chil- 
dren were christened. Mr. Ross announced 


it to be his purpose to continue to make 
DeFuniak Springs his residence. 


Maine 

Mechanic Falls (Federated).—Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, pastor. This year a better 
start has been made than for many years 
past. Upon resumption of work after the 
summer outing, the Sunday school leaped 
into full attendance almost at a single 
bound. On the second Sunday in Sep- 
tember we had more than a hundred pres- 
ent. Since then, new scholars have 
joined the classes, and the Sunday school 
remains the largest in the community. 
The Boy Scouts, organized last spring, 
have their regular weekly meetings, and 
are doing excellent work. In addition a 
troop of Girl Scouts has been recently or- 
ganized, and has made a fine beginning. 
The Girl Scouts have formed themselves 
into a chorus choir, and are furnishing 
music at the Sunday evening meetings. 
These meetings seem to be growing in 
popularity, to judge by the increasing 
attendance. Another sign of life is the 
growing attendance at the mid-week 
meetings. The Federated Church is plan- 
ning a reception for the Sunday school 
teachers early in December. 

Arlington.—Rev. Rubens R. Hadley, 
pastor. Young People’s Day was ob- 
served on Noy. 18; members of the Y. P. 
C. U. were in charge of the morning wor- 
ship. The offering will go to their mis- 
sionary work under the Legion of the 
Cross. There will bea union Thanksgiving 
service on Wednesday, Nov, 28. Our 
pastor will deliver the sermon. 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. The following sermons were 
planned for the month of November: Nov. 
4, “The Door of Our Mind Shuts with a 
Bang.’”’ Novy. 11, “The Bright Day of 
Universal Peace and Brotherhood.” Nov. 
18, “Scientific Faith in a Scientific Age.’’- 
Nov. 25, “Thanksgiving Thoughts.” At 
the December meeting of the Men’s Club, 
at which a supper will be served, $2 earned 
by each member will be brought in and 
the story related of how the money was 
earned. A group of young women of 
this parish have formed an organization 
to promote the social life of the church 
among the young. 


3 Massachusetts 

Chelsea.—Rev. Barron F. McIntire, 
pastor. The annual parish fair was held 
on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 21 
and 22. On Wednesday evening the men 
put on the supper. Thursday evening 
following a cafeteria supper, Mr. McIntire 
gave his illustrated lecture on “In the 
Spirit of Clara Barton.’’ The pictures for 
this story were made by Mr. McIntire. 
For three summers he has been the resi- 
dent minister of the old, historic parish 
at Oxford, Clara Barton’s birthplace and 
home. 
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C. U., and gave a clear and concise state- 
ment of the various activities and the 
great desire of the young people to take a 
larger part in the work of the church. 

Mr. John P. Hunt, a member of the 
standing committee of the board of trus- 
tees, spoke for the men. He is a grandson 
of two of the dearest friends that Mr. 
Eaton had when he was a small boy over 
forty years ago in this parish. Mr. Hunt 
urged a larger co-operation of the men. 
A son of Mr. Hunt is president of the 
Nene Coals 

Those from outside the parish who spoke 
were Rev. William H. Morrison, D. D., 
of Brockton, who was exceedingly elo- 
quent, and Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Quin- 
ey, who made a unique, practical and witty 
address. 

Mr. Eaton, in introducing Dr. van 
Schaick, spoke of the fact that for almost 
one hundred years this parish had been 
interested in broad humanitarian move- 
ments. Some of the men and women who 
came out of the old First Parish Church 
to found the Universalist church did so 
because of their intense interest in reform 
movements like anti-slavery, temperance 
and woman suffrage. He asked Dr. van 
Schaick to speak on some of his war-time 
experiences. Dr. van Schaick described 
life at the Belgian front and personal con- 
tact with the King and the Queen of the 
Belgians. 

In the course of the evening a number 
of the speakers paid a high tribute to both 
Mr. Eaton and his father. Alvar W. Polk 
was quoted as saying: ‘‘Clarence Eaton’s 
father was a great friend of my father, and 
one of our most hard-working and con- 
secrated ministers, and Clarence is just 
like him.” 

Delightful vocal music was rendered by 
Miss May Eryant and Mr. George Monroe, 
and Mr. John E. Hunt, Miss Helen Bick- 
nell and Mr. Elwood Littlefield played in 
the orchestra. 

* * 


DR. MILBURN AS HISTORIAN 


Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Everett, has been 
asked to contribute three articles on the 
Pilgrims to a new history of the United 
States, which is being compiled. The 
book will be entitled, ‘‘Uncle Sam’s His- 
tory of the United States, Written by His 
Own People.” Dr. Milburn’s section 
will be on these subjects: “‘Why the Pil- 
grims Left England, ” ‘“The Pilgrim’s Life 
in Holland,” and “‘Why the Pilgrims Left 
Holland.” Dr. Milburn is an authority 
on these topics; he has visited the Euro- 
pean homes of the Pilgrims and has given 
many illustrated lectures concerning them. 
—Boston Globe. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Accepted on letter of transfer: Edward L. Houghton 
from New Hampshire, Francis A. Gray from Penn- 
sylvania, both Nov. 1. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


WORK DESIRED 


A Universalist woman, cultured, adaptable, 
middle-aged, desires work in the vicinity of Boston. 
Unless full-time position is found she is willing to 
eare for children during afternoons or evenings. 
Address Suite 32, 176 Newbury Street. 

ee 
PUBLIC MEETING 


A Public Meeting—the second of the season— 
under the auspices of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts, will be held at the Universalist church at 
Medford on Thursday, Dec. 13. 

Names of speakers will be given soon. Just now 
we want to have you who read this reserve the date, 
and make plans thus early to attend. 

Publie Meetings Committee. 
Pe 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachus- 
etts Universalist Convention will convene at the 
Church of the Redemption Monday, Nov. 26, 1928, 
at 12 m. for the examination of Mr. Erie Alton Ayer, 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church. ” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
* % 
THE CHILDREN’S AID 


The Children’s Aid Association of Boston is glad 
to furnish speakers without charge for meetings of 
men’s, women’s, and young people’s organizations 
in our churches in eastern Massachusetts. During 
the past year the Association helped over 2,000 
children, of whom 600 were cared for in foster homes. 
Plan a meeting for your group on the subject of 
child welfare and apply for a speaker to Alfred F. 
Whitman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Association, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this. organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Crackling 


The flying-field was crowded at the 
finish of the great New York-to-Peking 
air race, and great was the astonishment 
when the winning plane descended and 
out of it stepped a comparatively un- 
known amateur. The representatives of 
the press surged forward. 

“Wonderful achievement!”’ shouted the 


spokesman. ‘“‘You’ve broken all records 
for a non-stop flight. How did you do 
bee 


“Well, to tell you the truth,” the rank 
outsider answered modestly, ‘‘I guess luck 
had something to do with it. I didn’t 
find out until about five minutes ago how 
to stop the damned thing.’’—American 
Legion Monthly. 

* * 

In a Sunday school situated in one of 
the suburbs there was a slight disturbance 
one day among the smaller pupils. 

A small boy had slapped a little girl. 
The teacher was quick to rebuke the 
youngster. 

‘‘Jackson,’’ she said, ‘‘no gentleman 
would strike a lady.”’ ; 

The boy was all ready with his reply. 
It was: “Well, no lady would tickle a 
gentleman.’’—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

With the object of getting rapid de- 
livery to insure unreasonable delay made 
by messenger, receiver of telegram is 
requested to insert the receiving time in 
the receipt.— Notice circulated by the 
Telegraph Administration, Canton, China. 

* * 
® Mildred (icily): ““And shall I return the 
engagement ring?” 


Frank: “Oh, no, don’t bother; I'll just a 


have the notice of the next instalment 
sent to you.’’—Life. 
* * 

Bowing is an art in Japan. The lady 
crouched on the porch is using the proper 
sitting down bow. Quaint folks these 
Scandinavians.—Caption in the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) News. 

* * 

After all, we are largely as nature made 
us, and Governor Smith’s smile was born 
with him, just as were his derby hat and 
his liking for children.—Omaha Evening 
World- Herald. 

* * 

Fizz: ‘““‘They have no piano, no summer 
home, no fur coats, no victrola, no wash- 
ing-machine, no automobiles, no radio—’”’ 

Fuzz: ‘‘Gee, they must have money.”’— 
Life. 

* * 

Some terrible things to call your enemy: 
Chivalrous; Bourgeois; Mid-Victorian; 
Highbrow; Law-abiding Citizen; Total 
Abstainer.—Life. 

* * 

“What are they playing?” 

“Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony.” 

“Goodness! Are we that late?’’—Chris- 
tian Register. 
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-CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


- 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Personal Stationery *1:°°.2,b 


Your name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or 100 folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


Churches | Teachers 


and SHOULD’ Preachers 
Schools GET THEIR Laymen 


BIBLES 


at this completely stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 
for Biblical study 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day, including Sunday 
1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk to 
Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 
Books may be borrowed by mail 
Catalogue sent on request 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 


stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. MaudeP. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES =i TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches.. Either the King 
James ot American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalish Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


“After all there is nothing like a good book.’’ Order your Christmas books of your own Publishing House. 


The following list is suggestive. 


We can supply any book in print. ‘Send your personal card with order 


and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 


Book Club Selections 


A. B. A. Book Selection 
September—All Kneeling. Anne Parrish. $2.50. 
October—Giant Killer. Elmer Davis. $2.50. 

Book-of-the-Month Club 
September—The Children. Edith Wharton. 
October—Hunger Fighters. Paul de Kruif. 


The Literary Guild 
Sepiember—Francis Villon. D.Bevan Wyndham Lewis. 
October—Point Counter Point. Aldous Huxley. $2.50. 


The Religious Book Club 
September—The Background of the Bible. 
Booth. $2.25. 
October—The Pilgrimage of Buddhism. James Bissett Pratt. 
$3.00. 
Aliernate—The Humanity of God. John W.Buckham. $2.50. 
November—Life and Writings of John Bunyan. Harold E. 
B. Speight. $2.00. 


$2.50. 
$3.00. 


$5.00. 


Henry K, 


Poetry Clan 
August-September—Trivial Breath. Elinor Wylie. $2.50. 
October- November—John Brown’s Body. Stephen Vincent 

Benet. $2.50. 


Booklovers’ League of America 


October—Zola and His Time. Matthew Josephson. $5.00. 


Fiction Best Sellers 
Swan Song. John Galsworthy. $2.50. 
All Kneeling. Anne Parrish. $2.50. 
Old Pybus. Warwick Deeping. $2.50. 
The Children. Edith Wharton. $2.50. 
Beau Ideal. P.C. Wren. $2.00. 
The Bridge of San Luis Ray. Thornton Wilder. 
The Foolish Virgin. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg. Louis Bromfield. 


$2.50. 


$2.50. 
Destiny Bay. Donn Byrne. $2.50. 
Show Girl. J.P. McEvoy. $2.00. 


The Greene Murder Case. 
Bambi. Felix Salten. $2.50. 
The Cavalier of Tennessee. Meredith Nicholson. $2.50. 
The Age of Reason. Philip Gibbs. $2.50. 

Peter B. Kyne. $2.00. 


S.S. Van Dine. $2.00. 


Tide of Empire. 


The Happy Mountain. Mariston Chapman. $2.50. 

With Malice Toward None. Honore Willsie Morrow. $2.50. 
Bitter Heritage. Margaret Pedler. $2.00. 

The Window. Alice Grant Rosman. $2.00. 


General Crack. George Preedy. $2.50. 


Silas Bradford’s Boy. Joseph Lincoln. $2.00. 
Harness. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.50. 
The Father. Katharine H. Brown. 

The Hounds of God. Rafael Sabatini. 


Prize Novel. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


Non-Fiction 

Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 
Andre Mourois. $3.00. 
Eugene O’Neill. $2.50. 
Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing. 
$2.00. 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capi- 

talism. George BernardShaw. $3.00. 
Napoleon. Emil Ludwig. $3.00. 
John Brown’s Body. Stephen Vincent Benet. 
The Son of Man. Emil Ludwig. $3.00. 
The Story of Oriental Philosophy. L. Adams Beck. $5.00. 


Goethe. 
Disraeli. 
Strange Interlude. 
Samuel Hoffen- 
stein. 


$2.50. 


Mother India. Katherine Mayo. $3.75. 
Safari. Martin Johnson. $5.00. 
Sunset Gun. Dorothy Parker. $2.00. 


Vol. 1, $4.00. Vol. 2, $3.50. 

Tamerlane. Harold Lamb. $4.00. 

Skyward. Richard E. Byrd. $3.50. 

Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 


Trader Horn. 


Memories and Reflections. 
$10.00. 

Coming Up the Road. Irving Bacheller. 

My Autobiography. Benito Mussolini. $3.50. 

Abraham Lincoln. Albert J. Beveridge. 2 vols. 

The Graphic Bible. Lewis Browne. $2.50. 

The Cheerful Cherub. Rebecca McCann. An antidote for 
gloom. Illustrated. $2.00. Stanzas of philosophy of the 
funny and happy and human things of life. 


$3.50. 


$12.50. 


Books by Our Own Folks 
Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick, Jr. 
beautiful illustrations. $2.50. 
Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. 
Rediscovered Countries. 
Did Jesus Mean It? 
God and Company Unlimited. 
Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. 
The Abiding Life. Dr. F. W. Betts. $1.50. 
Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the “‘Front Porch” essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 
Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 
Which Way: Astudy of Universalism. Dr.L.B.Fisher. $1.00. 


With twelve 


$2.00. 


Sold separately 


For the best books for children and young people see Dr. Speight’s list 
in the Christian Leader of Oct. 20 and Oct. 27. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


